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TO MR. AND MRS. PEERADEAL. 



BEAR PAPA AND MAMMA, 

If any should think me an imaginary 
being, such ought not to be surprised at finding me 
an imaginative one ; (from ry to tive is no violent 
transition ;) nor, if I be less sprightly than spriteful 
in my pursuits, should they overlook that goblin pe- 
digree, which seems recorded by my second name. 
Readers will perhaps be for deriding the sounds of 
Paul Puck Peeradeal; but upon my ear they fall as 
harmoniously, as those of George Buhb Doddington^'*^ 
^t the least. 

* Whose Diary was once in request ; and, I believe, is still read. 



IV 



Then as to my vocation. When even 
Daffodils begin to peer, 

shall not the ofispring of a Peeradecd and a Pry be 
allowed to do so ? And with what view should he thus 
peer, — ^but that of cultivating a sort of second aighty 
and detecting what might escape less inquisitive and 
searching eyes ? 

For example, of detecting certain spectres ; which, 
while in texture they may be thiny in number are as 
thick as those '^ autumnal leaves," which strew the 
paths of Newtown, or " brooks in Vallombrosa." — In 
the form of oral legends,^ at least, — they crowd the 
mouths of beldams, and ears of the shuddering au- 
dience, which these find no difficulty in collecting.f 



* Considering the meaning which legend has acquired, my 
respected friend, Dr. Search, doubts whether this expression 
would, even in England, be a bull ; and is clear that it is 
not one in Boe-otia, the name which Mr. Pope has courteously 
bestowed on the Emerald Isle. 

f I have lately been assured, that the recital of fairy legends^ 
and tales of apparitions, forms no unusual part of the entertain- 



But mine is not a demissa per aures case. My 

Peer and Pry extraction (to say nothing of the peep- 

ing precepts and practice of Uncle Paul) secures to 

these goblin sprites a different entree ; and accord- 
ingly the phantoms, to which I would introduce my 

reader, are all — if he will but believe me, — in my eye. 
I am, Dear Papa and Mamma, 

Your duly dutiful Son and Heir, 
(Which some will be for pronouncing air,) 

PAUL PUCK PEERADEAL. 



My Parents having modestly declined to accept of 
the above, as a dedication. Doctor Search has kindly 
suggested and supplied one, which I substitute and 
subjoin. With more of frankness than of compliment, 
he observes, that a mediocre work cannot be put 
under patronage more appropriate than that of 
Mediocrihf. 

meat, at that strange conversazione, an Irish wake ; a meeting 
which, maugre its ghost-stories, and the sight of the wan 
corpse which its business is to watch, can *' create,** if not ** a 
soul" — a spirit, of wild and incongruous festivity ; — not indeed 
" under** — but over "the ribs of Death.** 



TO MEDIOCRITY. 



Of vulgar thee — ^my Muse would sing, 
And flap thy praise on leaden wing, 
Though thou art an insipid thing, 

Mediocrity. 

Fortune's unenvied minion, thou. 
Still prospering, one knows not how, 
r make to thee toad-eating bow, 

Mediocrity. 

Ay, let unheeded talents shine ; 
Such empty splendours are not thine ; 
But solid, that the pocket line ; 

Mediocrity. 

Behold enthusiast Virtue ^low ! 
Do you, my heroine prude, do so? 
Or quit your freezing point ? Oh I no. 

Mediocrity. 
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When you pursue your humdrum pronng, 
Each mawldah, meagre thought expoang, 
While Talent sits beneath you, dozing, 

(Mediocrity.) 

To gross and multitudinous ear, 
Your common places oft appear 
Bright ofispring keen of ^^sdom sheer ; 

Mediocrity. 

And of the powers that be,* meanwhile, 
Your pliant dulness wins the smile ; 
Their plots you can nor pierce nor foil ; 

Mediocrity. 

Archbishop thus, or Giancellor, 

Commander of the Forces, or 

To Cabinet perhaps you soar, 

Mediocrity. 

Thus pamper*d, you grow self-sufficient ; 
In nothing deem yourself deficient ; 
But are, soi-disant, all-efficient ; 

Mediocrity. 



• This was written, yetn ago ; and dien seen by many :— a ftct which 
state, ftom my regard to truth, and not by way of ** making toad-eatin 
bow*' to the now exiating Powen. Let me aay. in passing, aee Met^ihyii 
Bambles, Dialogae the TUrd, page 96, and foot of page 95 ; firom whidi : 
may be collected, that the yiew diadoted by this stanaa was taken by il 
author in 179a 



IX 



To Talent grow quite superciliouB, 
Treating like sort of TemBfiHus ; 
Which makes said Talent rather bilious ; 

Mediocrity. 

To find itself so under-rated, 
Dulness so pompous and elated. 
Fortune so partial to thick-pated 

Mediocrity. 

For, of such coarse grained second rate. 
Our peddling Ministers of State, 
Their toob and allies fabricate. 

Mediocrity. 

Their narrow jealousies, inclined 
To shun the glance of Master Mind, 
Cry, with a frown, get thee behind 

Mediocrity. 

And Genius e'en must go behind ; 

There slighted, slandered^ starved, and pined. 

Leave empires to thy conduct blind, 

Mediocrity. 

So is our politic drama cast. 
Where last is first, and first is last : 
'Twas not aye so, in eras past. 

Mediocrity, 



or Pitt, and CSunnii, Foi, and Butke : 

Etoi in NapoleoD'k deipol hoHe, 

Bide what tkete miglity tSwro did not luik 

Mediocrity. 

Middlers avaimt ! O could my pen 
But banidi off our wtiddh^men, 
Rack-rent, coo-acre,* &iniDe ;— 4hen» 

MediO'Cntji 

Erin might cease to pme and droop ; 
And many a now half^uniih*d group j 
Revive, take courage, and look up ; 

Mediocrity. 

And what do absentees appear ? 
Amphibious middlemen, I fear. 
Whose golden dews are shed not here, 

Mediocrity : 

No ; though exhaled from Erin^ soil. 
Her patient poverty, and toil. 
They but enridi the sister isle, 

Mediocrity.f 



• I spdl by ear— thif word of duMout orthography and derivation. 

f No general rule without exception!. Some of the most proq? 
tenantry, and beit cultivated ground in Ireland, (for example in the N 
will be found to be the property of excellent Abientee Landlords. 
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And now — God save our noble King ! 
Let order from confusion spring ; 
And giant Wisdom crush that thing. 

Mediocrity. 

For it becomes not thee to rule. 
And play the tyrant and the fool. 
On brink of fell Charybdis pool, 

Mediocrity. 

We must fell thee ; or thou wilt fell us : 
So said — ^not bluntly shrewd Ofellus,*- 
But a Scotch soldier to his fellows ;* 

Mediocrity. 



With eulogy commenced my lays ; 

But powerful Truth's o*erwhelming blaze 

Extinguished soon thy rush-light praise, 

Poor Mediocrity ! 

Then lay thee down, encomiast pen : 
Small vermin, to your holes again : 
The crisis callsr aloud for Men ; 

Not Mediocrity. 



• Allusioii to a well-known anecdote. 
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DOWNIFS PASS.* 



INTRODUCTORY SCENE. 

INTERLOCUTORS. 
MYSELF AND A COUNTRYMAN ; 

AND, IN 80MB TIME AFTER, 

MYSELF AND A COUNTRYWOMAN. 

MUTE, 

{with the occasional exception of a neigh) 

MY MARE. 



Is there any name for this ford ? 

They call it Athcoola, plaise your Honour. 

I believe this is the stream that supplies the mill. Where 
does it come from ? 

Oh 1 it comes from Tubbemoga, your Worship, beyant 
Ballylevin.f 



* See Metaphysic Rambles, Dialogue 3, pages 41 and 42. The (I have no 
name for them but) poems, contained in this small volume, are now, for 
the first time, truants. Hitherto, they had not strayed beyond the small 
domestic circle, for which they were originally and exclusively intended. 

•f Todar-na-hogas the young men's well, or spring. Todar is pronounced 
Tkibber.-^ AxhcooU. I take to mean the back or hindmost ford : the ford in 
the rear. 

B 
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I never remarked this green lane, to my right, before. 

Why then, it is n't but it *s in it, plaise your Honour, si; 
the wars of Ireland. Sure that *s Downie's lane. And is 
there the War-bush, forenenst Blagrave's, — ^where I seen y 
Honour a Thursday, — that *s in it ever since Lady OSt 
druv Crummel out of this ? 

Why, you seem to know all about this neighbourho 
May be you can tell me the name of this hiU. 

The Raw Hill, your Worship. 

And why do you call it the Raw Hill ? 

Because there *8 a Raw upon it, plaise your Honour, i 
sure there 's a Raw in Newtown. Is n't KUyeenbeg a Ri 
Musha ! then, the never a plough goes into one o* th' 
The ould people does be saying it is n't lucky, plaise } 
Worship. 

By this time, knowing what was on the top of the hil 
had discovered that Raw means Rath.* 

You may be sure I visited the War Bush. There, v 
follows, occurred. 



* Rath is pronounced, by the lower orders, Ratuh or Rah, which I 
to be in accordance with the Irish pronunciation of the name.-->In Ire] 
it is common, to confound Raths, which were fortresses and magax 
with Moats and Cairns, which were barrows, or sepulchral mounds 
heaps of stones, found in t^e neighbourhood of cemeteries. At each ii 
ment, a custom prevailed, of having a stone flung, by each attendant 
this heap, which was thus gradually formed. Kilyeenbeg (I spell by ea 
take to be, not a Rath, but a burial-place, doubly diminished. For I tq 
hend that kitleen is a diminutive of Kil; and beg, which means littl* 
letter, is added.—* MiaAa, I take to be nearly equivalent to our En 
exclamation, weU ! or the Greek etfjuXu, I believe musha means, be 
or as U were. But in Irish I am scarcely even a smatterer. Nor, b] 
way, am I quite certain that I have rightly interpreted afitJ^u, Perha 
rather means do not trouble yourself, or never fear. * 
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Yoursarvant, Sir. (courtseying.) 

Well ! my good woman, who are you ? 

" The Widow Minton, piaise your Lordship ; that lives in 
this poor cabin, myself and my posterity, ever since the wars 
of Ireland. Oh ! sure, (in answer to a smile from me) all 
the neighbours can tell your Lordship. Sure I would not tell 
your Worship a lie." I suspect that my Raw Hill comrade had 
been telling the Widow of my talk with him, and preparing 
her for my probable visit to the War Bush ; and that she 
hoped to win my antiquarian heart, by representing an almost 
ephemeral cabin as having been the cotemporary of Cromwell. 
I think I have met (perhaps in Shakspeare) with that confusion 
of ancestors and descendants into which Mrs. Minton fell. 
But it is not the less certain, that I am repeating truly, and in 
terms, the genealogical account which she gave me. 

I began to think how the Author of Marmion would har- 
monize the uncouth and discordant names which I have been 
repeating ; and my mare, in place of Muse or Pegasus, soon 
jogged the following verses out of me. It is plain enough, 
that the W. S. who composed them — was not Sir Walter 
Scott. 



BOWNIE'S PASS. 

At Downie's Pass the strife was warm. 
And stain'd Athcoola's sparkling flood : 

From Tubberaoga rush*d the storm : 
Its roar was Death ; its showers were blood. 



O'er RahiU borae,* the mortal din 

Reach'd War-bush C!ot, with thickening hum 
Pale EUen lurks, and lists within : 

And are they safe ? and will they come ? 

Beneath that bush is Ellen laid, 
Heart-stricken by a wandering ball ; 

Nor merciless her lot, sweet maid 1 
She sees not those she cherish'd fall. 

Full many a gallant Youth is seen, 
Dabbling his slow retreat in gore,f 

Slake his last thirst at Tubberfinn, 
And steal to die in Killenmore. 

There, in its inmost oaken glade,| 

Her Brother sunk ; her true love died : 

O ! thither bear the sleeping maid. 
And lay their Ellen by their side. 

The faint wild sob, that floats in air, 
When passing cloud hath veiPd the moon, 

The leafy sigh that whispers there, 
Say do they crave this tender boon ? 



« Pronounce BahiBt not BoMhill. 

t With bright h^P-dabbled in blood. 

Shakspbarb. 

X There, i. e. in the ** inmost oaken glade*' of Killenmore 



Yon form, in silver mist arrayed, 

From gloom of thorny brake ascending. 

Is it fair Ellen's gentle shade, 
With pallid moonlight wanly blending ? 



Still the Rath-crested Hill remains ; 

Athcoola*8 sprightly current lives; 
Its form the storied Pass retains ; 

And even the antique Thorn survives. 

But where are those, whose valour gave 
To Thorn and Pass their lasting fame ? 

Say who shall point their slighted grave ? 
Their deeds record ? or tell their name ? 



Explanatory Notes. 

Tubbetfinn, a fine and copious stream, within the Author's ground , 
and distant about half a mile fh)m the house. 

It derives its name, dther from its remarkably white freestone bottom, 
(Tobar-fion, the white well,) or, as he rather believes, from Saint Flnian's 
bxving been the Patron Saint, to whom this ** Holy Well " was dedicated. 
It is a most abundant source of uncommonly pure and excellent water. In 
the Author's childhood it was a place of great resort; and he lecollects the 
—even then— very aged thorns, which grow near it, hung with shreds of 
clothes, and other votive offerings, suspended by those on whom its waters 
were supposed to have wrought a cure. 

KiUenmore'-di small oak wood, (notwithstanding its great name,) or 
rather four small woods, belonging to the Author, and crowning the hills, 
or rising grounds which are situated to the west of Newtown, within 
about a mite and a half of his house. These must be the remnants of a 
»ce condderaUe forest ; for CoiU-^n-mor, means the great {or rather the 
peater) oak-voood. 
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THE ASH PARK APPARITION.* 

Why sweeps the gust so sadly hy ? 

What footstep this, I seem to hear ? 
Yon night-breeze wafts no earthly sigh ; 

Nor is there living footstep near. 

Those sounds, that listening courage quell, 
That faint wild shriek, that startling tread, 

My shuddering spirits know them well ; 
The tramp and accent of the Dead. 

Yes ; I am in those ash-girt bounds, 
Where trembling Legends, whispering, tell 

That spectres stalk their nightly rounds : 
Pale, wandering phantom, fare thee well ! 

Nay, not my Grandsire*s soul art thou :f 
Not even for Newtown shades and flowers. 

Would his pure — ^tranquil spirit, now. 
Forsake its bright Elysian bowers. 

Say, art thou not that Outlaw bold. 
Who laid my great great grandsire low ?f 

Ah ! be by me thy requiem knoU'd, 
Poor contrite spirit, even so ! 



* A Newtown Iii>gend. 

t The Author's rustic neighbours firmly believe that // is, 
t This alludes to a family tradition, as to the way in which one < 
author's ancestors lost his life. He was one of a party, who went, on 



Reluctant was the deed, I trow : 
The fearful choice — his death, or thine : 

Defensive then the mortal blow ; 
Where life to spare — was to resign. 

That trickling crimson wash'd away, 
Thy raiment pure, thyself forgiven. 

Spotless awhile amongst us stray ; 
Then wing thy rapturous flight to Heaven. 



suiL dearg; 

OR 
THE RENCONTRE.* 

" Which is my way, good man,** said she, 
« To Fairy Hill P*'— « Right on," said he : 
« What is it stops you. Dame ?"— «« The wdl." 
«* Gramercy, Neighbour I is that all ?' 



)»» 



nation, in search of an Outlaw. At a certidn place the Searchers scattered ; 
aod in an outhoiise, Colonel * « * * • happened to come upon the person 
whom they wished to apprehend. The Offender said " Colonel * • ♦ • * we 
"are alone; go away : I do not wish to harm you; but I am nrmed, and 
" I will not be taken. Do not approach me." The other, thinking it did not 
become a military man to retire upon a threat, advanced, and received a 
shot which killed him. 

* Suit Dearg, means red eye ; and is an appellation of Fion-Bar (Finrar.) 
The opinion is, that the pupil, and I bdieve iris, of bis eye is crimson, or 
blood red; and that by this he can be distinguished ; as another is, by his 
cloven foot. 



Her arm within his own he drew ; 

The wall grew mist ; and both pass*d through. 

" There*s a short cut, my Dame,** he cries ; 

Turning on her his crimson eyes ;* 

And at the paleness of her fears, 

Gives a wild laugh ; and disappears. — 

Fairy Monarch, famed afar, 

At once she knew thee, grim Finvar ; 

And at thy blood-red glance and yell. 

In a deep swoon, to earth she fell. 

EPILOGUE. 

Margaret, *twas many a day, before I 

Could bring you to recount your story : 

Did you — in brooding silence grieve, 

Fearing that I might disbelieve. 

Or your portentous secret keep ill ? 

And was your fear of " the good People ?"f 

Id sight of Croghan,t could I well, 

Think you, be such an Infidel ? 

Or, Knocknashee§ just at my gate, 

Would I the Fairies irritate ? 

Take courage, trembling Margaret : mum /|| 

Which you know means — that I am dumb. 

« See note in page 7. 

t The appellation given In Ireland to the Fairies. A complimentar] 
after the example of £^menides. 

X Croghan Hill ; a long celebrated haunt of Fairies ; within ng 
Newtown, at a distance of about six miles. 

^ Ftdry Hills an eminence so called, within a few perches of the ^ 
Newtown. 

II For mum, we have the authority of Spenser and Shakspeare. 



^A'D-d'D t)Ub.* 

'Twist Quin's dark lane, and forge of Lynam, 

Where startled passengers resign 'em, 

If caught in twilight shades alone, 

To something see ; or hear a moan, 

Or wail, with sound of stifled weeping, 

That sets the conscious flesh all creeping ; — 

On Hallow Eve, mysterious night. 

The carnival of roving Sprite, 

How scared old Darby Hyland feels. 

As home he plods, or some say reels, 

To find the Black Dog at his heels 

No growl is heard, or footstep sound ; 

All is stark gloomy silence round : 

But in each glimpse of moonlight sheen. 

Is the black, moving mastiff seen. 

But, Lynam'sf cottage scarcely near*d. 

The mute swart fiend has disappeared. 

Jer,\ the cold terrors that bedew. 

Wipes from his brow, and breathes anew ; 

And freed from sable apparition^ 

Knocks at the door, and claims admission : 




t The Black Dog. The occasional appearance of this canine phantom is 
one of the Newtown Legends. 

f Lynam, a cottier ienant-^md black'cmith to the Author. 
X Jeremiah (of which Jer is here the usual abbreviation) and Darby are 
^e same name. 
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When lo ! — A Turkey Cock assail, 

Let fall bis wing, erect his tail, 

And whiz along the challenged ground, 

And seek to give his trumpet sound ; 

Tho* sooth to say, that dwindled call 

Seem*d a thin echo, faint and small. 

The Door flies open ; Jer comes in. 

To blazing hearth, and lively din. 

But soon they mark'd his haggard eye. 

And all the women joined to cry* — 

** He has seen something, certainly.'* 

His tale, as soon as be can utter. 

Is heard with awe, and pious mutter ; 

And oil the Christian sign is made, 

With prayer for Heaven's averting aid : 

For, that she Turkey Cock had never. 

Safely could Lynam's wife assever. — 

Yet was quick search made all around : — 

But not a Turkey Cock was found ; 

At roost beneath, or perch'd on high. 

In house, forge, bam, or shed, or sty ; 

Bawn, homestall, hedge ;— within, abroad ; 

Ditch, garden, field, or on the road. 

But, while they search'd, a laugh was heard, 

Fiend-like, and wild; a laugh that scared. — 

Ah, shadowy Ban-dog ! sable Shock 1** 

I doubt — you were the Turkey Cock. 



* Shock— e rough Dog. 

Johnson's Dictionary. 
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THE WHITE SQUADRON OF RAHEENDUFF.* 



Cervicem • • * • Equtnam 
JuHgere.f 

Horace. 

Gkotis t nuh into my head j and so I write. 



Far from the ken of mortal eye, 
In the black rath our stables lie : 
Of warrior skulls the clattering floor, 
And roof of infant graves hung o'er ;§ 
While every haunted hill around 
Is battle field, or burial ground. — 
When tiny voice of Fairy Elve|| 
s, and wail of Spirit mark it twelve, 



* Ratheenduff (pronounced Raheenduff) means the small black Rath. 

t Cervicem equinamjungere^not capiti humano, nor, in the present case, 
equino. See commencement of Horace's Art of Poetry, or E^istola ad 
Rflones. 

Perhaps varias indvcere plumas (see same Epistle) might be described as a 
motto I had provoked} if pluma could be rendered pens. Be this as it may, 
if it cannot be alleged of my vision, that it is Jormota tupeme, (Head- 
ward,) as little can it be said, that desinit in atrum, 

t Fools nuh into my head ; and so I write. 

POPB. 

\ It was long the custom, to inter infant children cm the summit of this 
ancient moat ; which is situated in the upper grounds of Newtown. 

II If Eltfe may, by poetic license, stand for £{f, then the initial s can be 
(truck firom the next line. 
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From yawning moat-wall issuing forth,* 
To Newtown ponds we wander North, 
To quench, in crowds, our ghastly thirst ; 
And quaff *till living steed would burst. 
Yet, stranger, smit by cannon ball. 
Long — long of yore — ^we're headless all ; 
And mutter'd growl, from angry sky, 
Mimicks Earth*s dread artillery, 
While through the field our squadron moves, 
Or — ^mist-like — ^traverses the groves ; 
Pale as the Courser — that of yore — 
Him, who hath made us shadows, bore.f 
Each Dog, as we approach him, bays ; 
Each Horse-group stands at trembling gaze ; 
And the mute Peasant, with a stare. 
Lifts, as we pass, his fell of hair. 



* Moat-wall. In Ireland it is common to confound Raths, which 
ForU and Magazines, with Moats, which were barrows or sepu 
mounds. That Raheenduflf was the latter, may be inferred, from its h 
been long used as a burying ground for children. ** The Burying F1el< 
which it is situated, takes its name from this practice. 

t Death on the pale horse. 
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PREFACE* TO THE ABOVE ; AS SENT TO LORD 



ONE MORE NIGHT 



OW 



NEWTOWN SPRITE ; 



being the last appearance, I engage ; 

At least on metrical, or paper stage. 

To trust this promise — ^you may think absurd ; 

Experience whispering, Poets break their word. 

Shall we toss up then ? Oft where reasoning fails, 

A bet determines : allons I heads or tails ? 

Thanks, favouring Fortune ! tails — say I : 

At least no heads, assuredly. 
Accordingly, behold, I win the toss ; 

And the relieved Lord gains a loss. 

Of what ? of blank ennui, and sore displeasure. 
At ghosts without, yet (worse by far) with measure. 
Nathless, I hope His Lordship will incline 
To goblin infantry, sprite steeds to join. 
'Twere vain indeed, for him to answer — ^nay : 
Stanch Scribbler would but have to read it neigh. 



* Inserted, i I'lrlanduse, at the end. 



< 
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THE INVOCATION. 



FaffSy Fairies, Genii, Elvei, and Demons, hear / 

Pope. 



Headless horses, — wandering ghosts, 

Sheeted phantoms, spectral hosts, 

Who cross my park, or quaff my pond, 

Or roam the rath-crown'd hill beyond ; 

Freakish subjects of Finvar, 

Who all around these precincts are, 

From Croghan-keep, to Knocknashee, 

From Ra'-hill, — Finian's well, to thee ; 

From the War-bush, once tinged with gore. 

To haunted glades of Killenmore ; 

Cromwell's Soldiers, ages slain. 

Who thrid the gloomings of Quin>lane, 

Or by their helmet glimpses shown, 

Or by faint clink of armour known, 

And mid the grunts of startled hog, 

Go join their bodies in the bog :* 

Ban-dog, whose mute and noiseless round 

Was ne'er combined with living sound. 

While stalking dark as funeral pall. 

The blind mole heard not thy foot fall ; — 



« Adjoining. In this bog, some bodies of umed soldiers have been fou 
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Phantoms approach ; from blasted oaJc, 

Storm-split and wither'd, I invoke, 

While leaf-stript branches, o*er my head, 

A lifeless canopy outspread. — 

Behold, our g^uests are gathering fast. 

Yon filmy figures gliding past ; — 

<' Hence, horrible shadow f* said Macbeth 

To Banquo — at his strange Banquet : 

" Let the Earth hide thee." — Thus cried he. 

But fears like his become not me. 

I greet you, goblins, great and small ; 

Hail ! airy, gibbering visions all ; 

And welcome to a lang-syne place. 

The old asylum of your Race : 

Deem not — the glen-field means to scout you ; 

It scarce would know itself, without you : 

Then sail, or flit, or tramp, or whistle,* 

Though many a fell of hair should bristle : 

And hemming round in shadowy throng, 'i 

Banshee, Fay, Bogle, Revenant, r 

Chant forth your wild, unearthly song, J 

Mid whispered sigh, from conscious trees, 

And chiding rill, and shuddering breeze. 

And birds that hoot at Hecate's noon. 

And dogs that bay the wandering moon. — 

Of living strain — reflection thin, '\ 

Like sun-beam in moon-mirror seen, > 

Or willow pale, our lake within, J 



• At the ABh.park apparition is, by some, aUeged to do. 
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Let all a mingled echo seem, 
Of laugh, wail, song, sob, gust, or stream, 
Of corporal sound th' unsolid dream, 
In mjTStic coronach hung o'er us ; — 
And be it nam'd <* the Newtown Chorus.*' 
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If thU Invocation should need to be explained, and be worth exidaini 
the keys will be found in the following Articles in this volume ; vix. 

The White Squadron— The Rencontre— The A$h.pmrk Apparition- 
mack Dog— The White Lady. 



A TRUE STORY. 

" Rise up, rise up," Miss Kitty cried ; 

*< This bottle bear from me : 
For you must bring it to the gate ; 

And bring it speedily." 

« Oh ask me not. Miss Kate, to go ! 

Oh ask me not to-night I 
I'll bring it with to-morrow's dawn ; 

With the eeurliest peep of light." 

" To-n}orrow*s dawn it will not do ; 

It must be used to-night : 
But Dempsey, why should you refuse, 

And stare, with such affiright ?" 
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" Miss Kate, Miss Kate, I dare not go : 

Oh do not ask me that ; 
For I should meet the Man in black, 

That wean the three cocked hat." 

** Tut ! nonsense. Boy 1 you cannot fear 

What idle stuff you talk I 
No living persons wander here ; 

And spirits do not walk/' 

" Indeed, Miss Kate, I will not go. 

Your bidding's all in vain ; 
For Captain Donovan would meet 

Me, in the old Ash lane.* 

" He walks with a stately marching tread, 
And he never leaves a track : 

With a three cocked hat upon his head,f 
And all his apparel black. 

" He sometimes tramps it on the road ; 

But most in the old Ash Park, 
With a kind of light, all round about. 

That shows him in the dark. 



* Tbe walk oi another of the Newtown Api>arition8. 
f Tbic coiffitre is not as ghostly as I might wish it: but so is the legend : Ua 
' *cr^a i and I must obey and follow. In excuse for the language of this 
^ I call it ballad ?— I would remind the Reader, that it is *< a true storyj" 
1 that it accordingly gives the words of Mick Dempsey, as far as the rule^ 
Poesy, and demands of Metre, will admit— For some inattention also, to 
laws of rhyme, the Author would offbr the same apology. 



i 
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*< His coat ii black ; his waistcoat's black ; 

And black silk stockings he wean : 
His trousers are black ; . and shoe buckles blaci 

Whenever the Captain appears." 

** If he only walk the Ashy Park, 
The road, or the lone Ash Lane, 

You may safely go by the carriage way, 
Mick Dempsey,*' cried Miss Lane. 

*< Oh, no. Miss Kate, for tho* I know, 

I might not meet him there, 
I cannot, dare riot, will not go ; 

For even there, I fear.'* 

** What can you fear,** Miss Kitty said ; 

** What think you, you can see ? 
Is it the horse without a head. 

Or John Brien^ white Lady ?'* 

** 'Tis not the horse without a head ; 

Tho' that was seen before : 
Nor is it the white girl that walks 

Before John Brien*& door : 

« 'Tis not the fairy elves T fear. 
That dance in the upper grounds : 

'Tis Captain Smith ;* for oft, I hear, 
He takes his nightly rounds." — 



« Captain Smith has l)een said to be ** a good travelling nan 
phantom ramblers may well be called travellers, although they 1 

The above verses (the true story) were not written by the A 
preceding articles in this small volume. 
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" Oh, Captain Smith's alive and well ; 

In Switzeriand is he :— 
itise up, rise up, Mick Bempsey, then, 

This bottle bear for me."* 

« Oh Captain Smith is not alive ; 

The Captain Smith / mean : 
Full many a day is past and gon^ , 

Since Captain Smith was slain.** 

** Why Captain Smith was never slain : 
Mick Dempsey sure you rave :** 

•• Well then the Colonel wasj Miss Lane, 
The man that was so brave. 

** The Mr. Smith of whom I speak, 

The one that haunts us here, 
Went out to take a Rebel Chief, 

That every one did fear : 

** They found him hidden in a bam ; 

And he swore he'd fire a shot ; 
And the first man that laid hands on him. 

Should die upon the spot : 

** On went the Colonel, rest his soul ! 

The Rebel shot him dead ;f 
And indeed. Miss Lane, Td rather meet 

The horse without a head." 



* A bottle of medicine, for a poor person in the neighbourhood, who was 
sick. 

f See note at the end of the Ash.Park Apparition. 
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TUBBERFINN.* 

(in imitation op WORDSWORTH.) 

There is a well, I've viewed it oft, 

The ground about is green and soft. 
And sunk within a grassy dell, 
. Is placed this little crystal well. 

The water is so very bright. 

That you can see the freestone white. 

That at the bottom lies : 
I've stood and viewed this little well. 
Longer than I should like to tell, 

To watch the bubbles rise. 

For it will bubble all the day. 
And all the night, I dare to say : 

This well is ever bubbling ; 
Although you ne'er see children near, 
Marking with rings its surface clear. 

Or limpid waters troubling. 

Thick, short, and green, the grass, you'd thii 
Was velvet to the water's brink : 

But velvet is not spotted ; 
And with the Lotus golden hue. 
With Daisies white, and Speedwell blue. 

This little dell is dotted. 

* Written by the Author of «* A True Story." 
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The people call it Tubherfinn : 
Tubber is well ; but what means y?nii 

I cannot tell aright : 
Some say it means St. Finian*s well ; — 
That near this spot he used to dwell ; — 

But some say finn is white. 

*Ti8 said a coach-and-six drove in. 
And sunk for aye, in Tubberfinn : 

Yet believe me when I say, 
Not even a common car could fit, 
And sooth, could never sink in it, 

As it appears to-day. * 

And many wondrous tales they tell. 
Of how the bottom of this well 

They never yet could fathom ; 
And some say they have seen, quite plain, 
This coach-and-six, and lordly train : — 

The wiser folk laugh at them. 

Poor folk, and poets represent 
Things in strange guise, and oft invent 

What never yet befell ; 
Bnt if you come yourself, and view. 
You'll find that what Tve said is true. 

About this little well. 
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THE SPEAR-READ. 

Loquitur Hatta, 
Marutkone <#&im, tt d Mdtort temere ctdcata. 

Once bright and keen, I gleamed upon 
This well-fought field of Marathon ; 
Of servile swarm the shock withstood. 
And quench'd my lightnings in their blood ; 
Proud theme of everlasting story ! 
Dabbled with gore, and dripping glory ! — 
Does your heart with freedom glow ? 
Stranger, hold ! nor trample so I 
The verdure of my rust revere ; 
Green as the deathless laurels were, 
That flourished on his victor brow. 
Who grasp'd me then, — ^who slumbers now, 
'Till the last trumpet's thrilling sound 
Shall heave the loosening turf around ; 
And Athens view her former Men 
Start from their dust — ^to life again. 



The above lines were written impromptu, on a spear-head, 
Marquis of Sligo had in his museum at Westport ; and which hi 
informed me had been dug up in the plains of Marathon. 

But what brings such an article into the Gobliniana I what righ 
be seen amcmgst my apparitions ? I cannot better answer these 
than by another.—/! not the qtirit that breathed at Marathon, < 
spMtf 

But again, what brings these verses amongst our Newtown Ia 
can only say, they have not come a greater distance, than their « 
spear-head) did, in travelling from Marathon to Wes^rt-house. 
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PRINCE PENSITE; 



em 



CHARLOTTE S TALE. 



Ay, stop and welcome, handsome ftranger, 

'Till to your home restored : 
What is your name ? Priooe, Sancho, Rangier ? 

Welcome to bed and board. 

Prince moved his tail, and raised bis eyes ; 

His thanks seemed aught but glad : 
They even struck one with surprise. 

So kind at once, and sad. 

The children challenged him to joim 

Their sport, the following day : 
The Dog cares8*d them with a whine ; 

And sadly slunk away. 

Yet soon their melancholy guest . 

Great favourite became : 
To call him Pensive, they request: — 

He answer*d to Uiat name. 

One gloomy day, a dismal toll 
From neighbouring church was heard : 

Prince started up ; gave one short howl; 
Rush*d forth, and disappear'd. 
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Soon after, vows my funeral Terse, 

(Audita loqui fas,*) 
With drooping mien, beside a hearse. 

Poor Prince was seen to pass. 

Sought for, and strictly, but in vain, 
For Prince the children cry : 

But the poor dog retum*d again ; 
Return*d, alas I to die. 

Differing from mine, some versions have. 
That Prince no more returned ; 

But moaning, died upon the grave 
Of him, whose loss he raoum'd. 

And who was this ? — his former Lord : 
Whv leave whom loved he so ? 

Rumour replied — " by ingrate word 
Incensed, and filthy blow.**f 

Man*s loyal friends, the race canine. 

If this be true, we see, 
A feeling nice of honour join 

To stanch fidelity. 



• It u permitted to relate what one has heard, 
t So called by Pierre, in Venice PreBerved— 

* Forgive the filthy blow my passion dealt thee." 
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THE GLEN-FIELD ELYES, 



OR 



FAIRY HURLING. 
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From the Glen-field issue those noises, sure ; 

Hullaballoo in miniature : 

Pat, what's the matter ? as soon as your fear 

Permits, will you tell me, — for you were there. 

His late ruddy cheeks, how they wither and fade ! he 

Grows wan as the raiment of our white Lady : 

Up bristles his hair-shock ; his glaring eyes 

Both start from their sockets, in wild surprise, 

While thick-panting terror for utterance tries : — 

" Oh Sir I oh, your Honour I" at length cries Pat, it 

" Is the Dwarf hurlers ; they are at it. 

" I was going from Wheelahan's down to the mill, 

** Of a message, your Honour, and thinking no ill, 

** When I fell on the thick of the mischievous play ; 

" Oh ! I thought I should never get safe away. 

** One of them runs between my legs : 

" Of his comrades another their pardon begs, 

" For smashing his hurl, so brittle and thin, 

" With a blow upon my poor unfortunate shin. 

" After that, they cry out that I kick*d the ball ; 

** And the bevy is on me, one and all : 

" With their bats in their hands, every short little fellow, 

" And their bonnets of red, and their bonnets of yellow ; 
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** Crowding all down from Ardrin's steep-hill, 

** The frightful squat imps ! no ; I mean the good people 

** Some from the shades of Druracranagfa peep out : 

** Who ventured that way, by my faith, would be stout : 

« But to Tobamahoga*s brisk current I ran ; 

** And cro8s*d — oh ! your Honour they're at it again.** ' 



He's right : for pigmy shout and cliquet- 

is, tell that the ball has pafls*d thro* the wicket ; 

And so ends the elfish glen-game of cricket. 
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0*er groves of Drumcranagh,* and neighbouring glen, 
All is night-peace, and soft rural silence again ; 
Unbroken, unless by the sigh of the breeze, 
Or response that it finds in the rustling of trees : 
Shines the moon out, unshrouded and placid, anew ; 
And nought meets the eye, but rich verdure and dew. 



IVIEDASU ; 
oa 

THE GREEN GIANT OF CROGHAN-HILL. 

O, the days of the giants are long since past : 
Huge unnatural monsters 1 they never could last. 
Yon ivy-clad trunk, with its outstretch'd arms, 
That many an urchin breast alarms, 

• Drwneranaght the ridge of trees, or wooded ridge. 
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When all of a sudden, its threatening mien, 

In the glimmer of dusk, is imperfectly seen ; 

Yon form that looms thro* the twilight grey, 

With aspect grim — do you see it ? I say. 

You are startled (no wonder) and ask what is that, 

Which it seems to be grasping, that looks like a cat ? 

Not the puss of Carabbas, that boots wont to don. 

Nor that which belonged to Lord Mayor Whittington, 

But that, at which heart of stout veteran quails, 

Not the cat of nine lives ; but the cat of nine tails. 

That withered old trunk was a giant of yore, you 

May trust what I say : ay, that stump there before you. 

He lay under Croghan for many an age, 

'Till vast effort once made, he came forth in a rage. 

The fairies disliked both his manners and shape ; 

And rejoiced at their Brobdingnag neighbour's escape. 

While he brandish'd his arms in rude freedom, alack ! 

Alecto got sight of — and bid him go back. 

what a Tartarean struggle was there ! 

Suffice it to tell — he pulPd some of her hair. 

" What ! you will not return,'* scream'd the termagant demon ; 

" Then stand fast where you are, a huge second Philemon : 

" Your rape of the lock, Smisurato, was rash : 

" Ere to ashes you're burnt, lo ! I stiffen to ash." 

So she made him a tree, with a touch of her wand ; 

While the lock he had ravish'd — was still in his hand. 

That tress, now so mute, but still tangled and all awr}', 

O, it hiss'd when alive, like a fierce upper gallery. 

Hush ! what was that sound ? my scared mop is a bristling : 

Wha it serpent gave tongue ? or the wind that was whistling ? 
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Well ! I never will talk of the green giant more : 

Do let's into the house : shut the door ! shut the door ! 



The ivy.clad trunk is in Newtown Lawn. Ivied-Ash. 
See Pun in Boots ; and Whittington and his cat. 
Croghan Hill is almost a fairy metropolis. 

Alecto— one of the Furies. Her tresses (hair soi-disant) may be so 
posed to have been seldom out of curl ; having been composed of snakes. 
See in Ovid, or in Swift, the story of Baucis and Pliilonmi. 
I hope the above verses will not produce any sifflemens. 



SALLY OF NEWTOWN, 

OR 

THE GOBLIN FUNERAL. 

Fair Sally followed a funeral ; 
And a funeral followed Newtown Sail : 
Whose she followed, I know full well ; 
Whose followed her, I cannot tell. 

She was hurrying home, the burying over, 
Night fell as she came to Knocknashee ; 

And she turned, to try could she discover 
What the sudden noise from behind could be. 

A funeral 'twas, advancing in haste : 

Sail quicken*d her pace, she scarce knew why ; 
But the grim procession as quickly chased ; 

Oh the girl was frighten'd dreadfully. 
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The corpse flinging off the coffin lid, 
Jump'd out, and alighting on his feet, 

A huge black pig that was there— bestrid, 
And canter'd away in his winding sheet. 

Oh the coffin is empty, run, Sally dear, run ! 

Or that empty coffin will soon be full : 
Fly, Sally dear, fly, or you're undone ; 

All you've for it's to cross at Kelly's Pool. 

Run, run, but do not lose your breath ; 

Run, run, but do not stumble or fall : 
A trip, my poor girl, might be your death ; 

And the throng be upon you, one and all. 

'Twas gibber and laugh and howl and shriek, 
And tramp and hum approaching nigh ; 

! pale, I guess, was the maiden's cheek ; 
And her panting heart beat thick and high. 

Knee deep it was, but she cross'd the stream ; 

And found herself on the Newtown side : 
fierce and wild the ghastly scream, 

When her feet first felt the guardian tide. 

She lean'd on a bank, and gazed around ; 

The vision was past, and its fearful cry : 
She saw no sight, — she heard no sound. 

But a horse that was nipping the grass hard by. 
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To the old house at Newtown she totter'd, and soon 
Her dead weight ru8h*d against the door : 

The door gave way, and she fell in a swoon. 
And was found without sense,* on the kitchen floor. 



* Qu : how long she had been so i 
The pursuit of Sally (a servant at Newtown) by a goblin funeral procession, 
her narrow escape, by crossing the running stream at Ballina, and her swoon 
on her return to Newtown «— all this is Newtown tradition, founded on her 
report, verified, as the hearers considered it, by her swoon. Some of the 
details of the goblin proceauon and pursuit*— are poetical <uJ-dition. The 
tra-dition is of more than sixty years' standing. 



TAU 0*SHANTER THE SECOND, 



OS ' 



JACK MURPHY AND THE SORREL MARE. 

Infernal prank if I rehearse. 

Say can I your attention fix. 
While of bad doings — ^in worse verse — 

I tell a Stygian tale — of sticks ? 

A Newtown groom Jack Murphy was, 

And went to the funeral of Tom Hawes. 

He rode upon Jenny, the sorrel mare ; — 

Just took her out you know, to air ; 

For horses, as you are, no doubt, advised. 

Require to be water'd and exercised ; 

And with this water, if groom be frisky, 

He mingles, — ^but not for their u8e-*-8ome whiskey ; 
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So tfaat» twixt four-year-old, aod jolly dog 

That bestrides her, we make up a stoop of grog ;* 

While said Rider obtains what is better, 'tis said, 

Than spur on the heel, — a good spur in the head. 

On his way home, near Balnagar, 

Jack stopp'd at your public-house. Bill Yar : 

Took he little or mudi, I cannot well say; 

But 'twas late enough quite, when he came away. 

Even Billy admits, that he knew, by his grin, 

While he mounted, that Johnny had got a sup in : 

But for my part, I think he had more than his fill ; 

For he shouted and sung, as he trotted down hill. 

The neighbours just then heard a laugh and some screeches, 

And they knew that these came from a sabbath of witches. 

" Bo you think Pm afeard, you ould hags, and young imps ? 

" Ogh ! bad cess to the bit ! nor of all your attimpU : 

" Jenny Sorrel can gallop as fast as ye's ; 

*^ Come young one, a heat, for whaterer you please." 

With that, Johnny's off; and time was it to fly ; 

For the Bevy is after him, in full cry, 

Like a pack of huge hounds, baying furiously. 

But soon all was still ; and they heard not a bark, 

Save a yelping from one, we may call Cutty Shark.f 

Oh ! ventre a terre, how she hurried along, 

M the head of that grim diabolical throng ! 

For she was die young one. Jack challenged at first ; 

And the jade was intent upon doing her worst. — 



*Tbe spirits falling to the share of the ridei, and the water to that of the 
horse. 

t The young witch, mentioned in Tarn 0*Shanter. 



:1 
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Now flash went the lightning; and winds began whistling; 

And (no blame to it) Jack's head of hair fell a bristling. 

** O the running stream I oh ! and if that was but crossed I 

« If they catch me this side of it, murder ! I'm lost. 

** Oh that I was at you, my sweet Ballina ! 

« Dont I hear it? O yes I I am at it ; hurra !*' 

And he was ; but that beast, Jenny Sorrel must stoop 

For a drink ; and let Cutty bounce up on her croup : 

For while in the water her fore feet are found. 

Her hind ones, poor garron 1 were still on dry ground. 

In the stream still lost Jack and poor Jenny are : « where ?" 

Straight for*nenst your two eyes ; but no wonder you stare : 

What to you they may seem, they might pass for with me, 

If I did not know better ; — a wither'd Ash .Tree. 

Thanks to Cutty ; who while she on Sorrel's croup stood, 

Conjured both, with a tap of her broomstick, to wood. 

See poor Jenny's neck poking ; her fore legs in air. 

Her hind upon land : *twas a shocking affair I 

And wight Johnny, how wizen'd, and woful, and wan 

He appears ; leaning forward as much as he can. 

EPILOGUE. 

Some will have it that Jack was flung into a ditch ; 
His neck broke with whiskey, and not by a witch : 
Some will have it that Jenny came home too, again ; 
All puddle and filth from her hoof to her mane : 
But the thing in the ditch wasn't Jack, but a fairy ; 
Sure I seen it myself, and O Boys ! it would scare ye : 
And as for fool Jenny, the thirsty young mare, ye 
May judge — ^what cf^me home, was some witch's vagary. 
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Sure she died the day after too ; — that is to say 
She didnH die : no ; she was taken away* 
By the comrades of Cutty ; and surely the pack 
That fed on her carrion, had hunted poor Jack. 

The above is not a real Newtown legend, but only aoi-disant. In short, 
k is an inventtrai of the Author ; founded on the resemblanoe to a man on 
h(Mrseback, of a decayed ash tree, either fallen, or flung as a bridge, across 
the stream at Ballina^— The resemblance was suggested by a lady, while on a 
▼isit to Newtown. 



THE WHITE LADY.f 

What art thou, phantom, dimly bright ? 
A gpray mist, bleaching in moon-light, 

Say I. 
Or rather art thou, Lady white. 
Chemise on bush, exposed at night. 

To dry? 
Art thou the sheep, that, washed to-day. 
Took fright, and meant to slip away. 

And fly ? 
Or if you be not silvery fleece, 
Are you a flock of grazing geese? 

Let's try. 
By some bold infidels 'tis said. 
You are old Byrne's white coat and head ;\ 

But why ? 

• A being, supposed to be removed by the fairies, and something else 
substituted in iti place, is, in the idiom of Irish superstition, said to be taken 
auMy, 

f A Newtown Apparition, supposed to haunt its upper grounds.^-See 
Metapbysic Rambles, Dialogue S, p. 41. 

X Garret Byrne, an old resident in a cottage near the haunted spot. 

D 
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In you, it leems more likely far, 

That we should meal^atained miller Yarr* 

Descry. 
Some will maintain that Lady White 
Is consort of a city knight : 

Theyl — 
Some call you cow, and some gray mare : 
And chattering folks conjectures rare 

Supply. 
Art thou one of our headless stud, 
Forth starting from Rath-planted wood ? 

They white are.f 
But yon is not their gfaaitly bound : 
Frequenten of my lower ground 

They quite are. 
Be you like Spenser's Florimel, 
Moulded of snow ?| you cannot well. 

In summer. 
In early spring it might be so ; 
And you be drifted patch of snow ; 

Flesh-numb-er. 
Group you may be of service trees, 
Shaken by touch of nightly breeze, 

GentLY ; 
That turning white side of its leaves, 
The sight with sudden glance deceives : 

How sly I 



* The Newt0wn mifler, Uvhig not for distant . 

fThe white squadron of headless horses, that haunts Newtown. 

t See Spenser's F^drie Queen. 
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You the gray Newto^ni Beldams call 
An apparition : but tb«t*8 all 

In my eye.* 
You come, they'd have it, folks to scare : 
But what the deuce should bring you there ? 

Or why ? 
That you are an old goat, I've heard : 
A white-robed fair one — with a beard ! 

Ofy! 
Some say you are the moon, and rise on 
Ardrin,f or burialrfield horizon. 

Hard by. 
What is yowr sentiment, Tar are 9 \ 
If moon or sprite, yon will — if star. 

Won't bay. 
'Tis not my wish. Tar, to upbraid ye ; 
But certes you are no white ladyjj 

To-day. 
That by old fox a brake is haunted. 
And the fox white too — ^may be granted ; 

Provi- 
ded we infringe not Newtown jokes ; 
That there abides but one old fox ; 

Viz. I. 



• 'Where dse should an apparition be } 

f Ardrin ; the name of one of the upper fields. An adjoining field i& 
lUed the burial field. 

t A amaQ poodle; her name is generally abbreviated to Tor. —See first 
liidogue, p. 106, &c. 

II Her colour, when clean, is white. But she soon and daily scampers 
erself into a very different colour. 
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As for gray wolves, — the last we had, 
Was slain, you know, in Derryadd, 

Lang syne.* 
Whilom, indeed, round bawn and keep,f 
Their howl alarmed the imprisoned sheep 

And kine.^ 
But where is Newtown Castle now ? 
It and the wolves are fallen, I trow ; 

And pine. 
Not for the wolves, but for the keep. 
Good reader, is it, that I weep : 

'Twere mine. 
If when said wolves were extirpated. 
Precipitate castle had but waited 

For me. 
But let me make a firank confession : 
This seems a monstrous dull digression 

To be. 
I would return ; but, sadly tired. 
And by no pitying Muse inspired. 

Am shy. 



« This may be called historical. It is recorded that the last wolf seen in 
Ireland, was killed, above a century ago, in the wood of Derryadd, near 
Newtown. 

t Of Newtown Castle, once situated where the south side of our present 
square of offices stands. 

t An old gentleman, of the name of Digby, told the author's father, that 
his (Mr. Digby*s) father, who lived to a great age, remembered, as he lay in^ 
the old castle of Newtown, to have been kept awake by the howling of 
wolves, collected round the walls of the bawn, within which the cattle were 
secured. 
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Kind, yawning reader, let me then 
Sleep, as you wish to do ; my pen 

And I. 
It to the bottle send — of ink : 
The penholder — to dream or think. — 

Good by ! 



THR LADY OF THE LAKE ; 

OB 

BIANCA SECONDA.* 

On the lake-YeTge,f a form I saw 
Stand in the pale moonlight : 

What wonder, if I gazed with awe ? 
'Twas motionless and white. 

AU three retired, quite suddenly : 
Behind a cloud, crept moon ; 

My chamber sheltered shivering me ; 
But where*s the figure gone ?| 

Next misty morning it was there ; 

In shape and hue the same : 
But when I ventured to draw near, 

A silver birch became. 



• See Metaphyaic Rambles, Dialogue 3, p. 42. 
f A small artificial lake in the lawn, and within view of the house. 
X AU three retired ; vix. Phantom, Moon, and I. 
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Reader, you must acknowledge, this 
Was a strange metamorphons : 
At least, for my part, very odd I 
Think it ; thin air congealed to body ! 
As well the breeze might petrify; 
And while it whispered, meet the eye. — 
Phantom consolidate to wood ! 
Nay, furnish a child-flogging rod 
Beshrew me — but *tis monstrous odd 
Such transformations more than seem on 
Par with the fate of old Philemon. 
He — ere a ghost — became a tree ; 
More marvellous this prodigy : 
At once are you fitTn body made, 
And we are seated in your shade,* 



frondere Fhilemona Baucis, 



■ } 

odd! 3 



Baudda coniqiexit senior firondere Fhllemou. 

Ovid, Metam, Book 8, FdUe 10. 



Ostenditadhuc Tyaneiia illic 



Incola de gemino vidnoB cospoaB tnmkcoi. 

Ibid. 

The Author, and two others, saw what they mistook for a figure in whi 
but which turned out to be a silver Inrch. In this occurrence, originated 
above lines. 



I 
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EDWARD AND ELEONORA ; 



OE 



NED AND NELLY.* 

The night was chill j, dark, and drear ; 

A fitful wintry wind was wailing ; 
While sounds, unmeet for mortal ear, 

Came, on the gathering tempest sailing. 

Seem*d it, as tho* some goblin train 
Upon the sweeping gust were driven ; 

Night-wandering Banshee, Wizard wain, 
Or sinner's soul, unsaved, unshriven. 

Within his cot, though safe from harm, 
Nedf crossed himself; appall'd to hear 

The sad wild raving of a storm, 

Which luckless Nelly \ well might fear : 

For homeward Nelly must return ; 

Traverse alone the haunted lane ; 
Must pass the fatal pond ; or turn. 

And brave the horrors of the glen. 



« 'Written by the same person who wrote J%e True Story. 

f Edward Bermingham, herd to the owner of Newtown. 

X EDen Quin, who chanced to be in hi» cottage, dttxing the storm. 
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" O, Nelly I ere you cross the door. 
Chant the ave, say the creed ; 

Repeat the paternoster o*er : 
Then begone ; and heaven speed V* 

Nelly prayed the paternoster, 
Mutter*d the ave, said the creed ; 

Trembling, last has Nelly cross'd her : 
" Ned, farewell P — she flies with speed. 

All along the horsepond dreary, 

All along the haunted lane, 
Nelly, shuddering, sad, and weary, 

Startling, watch'd ; but watch'd in vain. 

Now she nears the dreaded gateway ; 

Now she spies the haunted post : 
Heavens ! who is it, in her straight way, 

Leans upon it? — « Oh 1 Pm lost.** 

Reft of senses. Lord defend us ! 

She stands in petrified amaze ; 
Lo, the phantom ! black, tremendous I 

(All around him lurid blaze ;) 

Dark in raiment, dark in feature. 
And crown*d with legendary hat : — * 

Wretched Nell, distracted creature. 
Fell (and who can blame her?) flat. 



* The Ifigoid gave our black phantom this eoiffiir 
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Forgetting ave, pater, creed» 

Cleayes her dry tongue to palate fast ; 
Till nerved by fright, — ^with terror's speed, 

And mad, wild, shriek, she flies at last. 



THE DEMON OF THE STORM. 

T%(mgh the foUounng lines record no Neurioum legend, and are of a more 
serioui character than belot^s to tohat has gone b^ore, it is conceived that 
the Reader vdll tolerate their introduction here* 



Saw you a wan and mist-like form. 

The lurid welkin float along ? 
It was the Demon of the storm : 

Wails on the gust his spectre song.* 

Fork'd lightning flashed, to form his spear ; 

A thunder-crash his armour gave : 
Dark sevenfold clouds his buckler were ; 

Snows o'er his morion seem'd to wave. 

Sharp iron sleet, of arrowy 8hower,f 
Has heap*d the groaning field with Dead, 

When Carnage claimed her crimson hour. 
And falchion clash'd, and warrior bled. 



• Ghosts ride on the tempest to.night: 
Their songs are of other worlds. 

OasiAN. 

f Iron gleet of arrowy 8hower.^6iUY. Sharp sleet of arrowy shower^— 
Milton. 
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But, final hurricane untied,* 

Its thunder rollM, its lightnings hurled ; 
Oh ! where shall breathless Nature hide ? 

What shelter guaid a crumbling world ? 

To elemental fury doomed, 
And havoc of tempestuous fire, 

In its own wild abyss entomb*d ; 

For so must Earth'd fair frame expire.f 

But if, at thrilling voice serene, 

Rose out of chaos — Heaven and Earth, ^ 
Shall not the same high bidding deign 

To will them brighter, second birth ? 

All He had made, the Maker viewed ; 

And His eternal love shall cherish : 
For lo ! He saw that it was good ;§ 

And what is good — can never perish. 

Creation, die then into life : 

Earth wither, but to bloom again ; 

Cleansed of all dross, in fiery strife ; 
Meet dwelling for regenerate man. |{ 



* Though you untie the windy, and let them fight against the churdies. 

Macbbth. 

t Second Epistle General of Peter, iii. 6, 7. 

t In the beginning, how the Heaven and Earth rote out of Chaos.— Milton. 
First Corinthians, xv. 46. 

\ Genesis, i. 31. 

II Second Epistle General of Peter iii. 10—13. 
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Through Him, shall Earth those glories see, 
Whose infant limbs a manger held ; 

Who died in torture, on a tree ; 
But death, thus meekly dying, quell'd. 

Lo, our corruptible, through Him, 

Shall incorruptible put on :* 
Then join the loud eternal Hymn, 

Ye Souls, through Christ, immortal grown. 

In blissful peace, behold us dwell ; 

Through love, to Eden raised again, 
Retaste the joys whence Adam fell, 

Of spirit bom, by truth, — amen.f 



« First Corinthians, xt.53, also v. 29, 44, 45. John iii. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

t With lo« of Eden, till one greater Man, 
Restore us, and r^aln the blissftil seat. 

MU.TON. 

In page 41, stanza 2, line 2, ** thunder-crash" is the accusative, and 
armour^* the nominative case. 



END OF PART THE FIRST. 



PREFATORY CHARADE. 



Who in my premier look for ancient 9 tell : 
In my thronged second, who for country seek ? 

Yet join the two ; and what is it you spell ? 
A tout, secluded, rural, and antique. 

My compound name, thus aided, can you miss ? 

Then take another hint : — Neapolis. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

NEAPOLISIANA. 



reMidepktmiabeUa, 
Vita. Horace. 



So far, so true : here stop we : what I mean — is, 

Kind Reader, that I wish to leave out senia. 

Here too, our legendary tales all end : ah ! 

Do not subjoin — and with them all legenda. 

Should you not like a map of goblin-land ? 

Brief outline of its not yet phantom band ? 

Prate of their whereabouts, and whatabouts, 

Their miniature proceedings, — ins and outs ? 

Sketches of what was painted, ridden, walk'd, 

Read, wept o'er, laughed at, thought of, sung, or talk*d ; 

In short, the gossips that make up all ** ana 9^ — 

Then welcome to Neapolisiana. — 



} 



From grave to gay ; from playful to severe ; 
Pathetic to burlesque ; (e'en as things were ;) 
All such transitions, look to meet with, there ; | 

Flour mix'd with chaff perhaps, and com with tare. ^ 
Yes, gentle reader, such — foresee full well I — 
Will be farrago nostri — not l^eUi 
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NEWTOWN RAMBLES, AND RECOLLECTIONS 



NUMBER I. 
7%e Lavm, 

Your fair expanse, sweet Lawd, I relish ; 

We seem not cabin'd, or bound in : * 
Trees, in well-sprinkled tufls, emb^lish ; 

And many a hare-form lurks within. 

On southern limit swelling finely, 
To view-commanding crest you rise : 

Blue Lake beneath, you look divinely, 
Deepening the azure of the skies, f 

On our east gate a golden glow 
Behold, autumnal evening sheds : 

O'er neighbouring lodge, and portico. 
The mellow lustre warmly spreads ; 

While towers above each old Ash- Tree, 
(Already old, when I was young,) 

In shadowy resplendency .^ 
Gigantic group, how long unsung ! 



( 
* Now I am cabin*d, cribb'd, confined, bound in. 

Macbeth. 

f Making that aziure^ as reflected, appear deeper than it is. 

% Composed of gleam and darkness. 
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Rooks, in hoarse chorus, hover o*er ; 

(Dark swarm, I like its sound and sight ;) 
They dip, they wheel, they caw, they soar ; 

Then drop, and settle for the night. 

* Turn, gentle hermit,' — ^to the vale 

That courts your eye : Glenisk its name : — 

Or would you wait, till moonlight pale 
Each silvery glimpse, each shadow claim ? 

When Fairies trip their mystic round, 

To strains of airy minstrelsy ; 
And gliding phantoms cross the ground. 

Beneath whose verdure warriors lie.* 

Then through its leafy cloister stray ; 

Then to its tinkling streamlet listen ; 
While, as small pebbly shoals delay. 

Its tiny surges chide and glisten, f 

Shrink not from yon Cathedral Alley, 
Tho* sprite-foreboding title scares ;| 

This Lion of our little valley 
Lives on good terms with all its hares. 



» In trenching for trees, on the borders of Glenisk, several human bones 
were found; and the tradition has always been, that this place was the scene 
of a sharp action. 

t In the moon-beams. 

t A church, or cathedral seems no unlikely place for encountering a 
•pectre. Cathedral AUey received its title flrom its namesake firiend. 
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Now issuing on the lawn again,* 

The lake*8 small length before you lies : 

Its southern verge a grassy plain ; 
While to the north — ^pine skirtings rise. 

Our saunterer gliding into these, 
(The vista-walk his homeward way,) 

Of Lake on left — blue glimpses sees, 
And hears its little cascade play. 

But, ere we sunk into the vista^ 
(Just at the rustic bridge, I mean,) 

Companion Stroller, had you miss'd a 
Lawn-view, that merits to be seen ? 

Plain, upland-swell, lake, clump, and glade. 
And grove embosomed dwelling there, 

Soft mingled mass of light and shade, 
Verdure, and privacy, appear. 

Comrade of mine, we have gone, back : 
This — we Patricians call digression ; 

For sons of Erin have a knack. 
At catachresisf of expression. 



* From Glenisk, which is a sort of appendage to the Lawn, 
t A figure of Rhetoric which admits of being translated BuU, 
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Now straightway, vista-line resuming, 
(Long half-mile walk would lead astray,) 

** Homeward,** — ^while all around is blooming, 
Mlio deems — ^we " plod a weary way ?*'• 

To Tersify yon safe, I ween 

Taste, Tact, Discretion may refuse : 

The subject would be somewhat mean ; 
And tending to degrade the Muse. 

But Beech-walk, verdurous, gothic aisle. 
Are yoK forgotten? This were wrong : 

No, leafy vista : wait awhile ; 

Dear Kate will decorate with song. 

And, Rambler, mark*d you the Parterre, 
Or flower-knot, which we pass*d anon ? 

Its walks, clipped hedges, bloom-fraught air, 
So balmy, — she shall rhyme upon. 

Well ! we are now at home, betimes : 
Have your walks tired you ? or my rhymes ? 



« The Ploughman homeward plods hia weary way.— Gray. 
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NUMBER II. 



THE BIG MEADOW, 



Full many a restless year hath fled, O 

Lawn, since thy name was '* The Big Meadow.' 

There frogs I chased ; or flew my kite ; 

Or fish*d thy stream* with keen delight. 

An osier twig, a thread, a worm, 

Child*8 angling apparatus form ; 

While all the dabbling urchins win, O 

Prize of small value 1 is a minnow ; '^ 

Or (as in Irish phrase, I ween 

We wont to call it,} a pinkeen. 

In thy expanse, at « hide asd seek," 

Hear me the well-known signal squeak. 

From sheltering skirts of rushy brook. 

Or brake of fVirze, exclaiming « Cook !" 

And, that " my whereabout" be missed. 

Instinctively ventriloquist. * 

Yon rising hill the furze supplies ; - 

While reedy jungle lake-ward lies :^ 

But, Reader, let me whisper thee ; 

I mean where our lake was — to be. 



* And therefore squeaking, in order that the sound may seen 
from a different quarter from that from which it really does come. 
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Tbro' long grass, (Farmer's close the eye 1) 
At " Cook 1'* the licensed searchers fly ; 
O'er the ripe, trampled meadow scatter. 
With bounding course, and joyful clatter. 
Sudden the whirring partridge rise ; 
Larks soar for refuge to the skies ; 
With tender craft, the plover wheel. 
And from the nest your notice steal ; 
While Puss, who — ^like myself— was hiding, 
Starts from her lair ; or trembles, biding. — 
Boys will have play, though grass be crush'd, 
Plover alarm'd, or covey flush'd : 
Boys wUlhe Boys, tho* meadows suffer — 
How smooth those days ! my late ones rougher : 
Such were the sports I join'd, or led ; oh ! 
Such the beaux jours of our « Big Meadow." — 
Lawn, tho' you may be fairer now, 
1 liked you better then, — somehow. 



NUMBER ni. 



TANDEM WALK. 



From rear lodge— Henry's cottage height, — 
Our bowery, back-approach, descending, 

The ponds we pass, to which at night. 
Grim headless horses are seen wending. 
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Down stroll we then, by Drennan's thicket. 
Fronting our favourite paddock square, 

To upper grassmere mead and wicket, 
For we of grassmeres boast a pair. 

But, comrades, saunter not at random ; 

Behold that clumsy gateway green : 
It nearly opens upon Tandem; 

The wicket to the left I mean. 

Long Tandem-walk, not ill expressed 
Are thy dimensions, in thy name : 

For scarcely two can go abreast : 
Then shall we cry — " contriver, shame !** 

No : for thy narrowness looks well ; 

And, as we march in Indian file, 
On her who named, I fondly dwell;* 

And at thy Tandem-Title smile. 

A pointed arch those branches weaving. 
Thou too art gothic aisle, I ween ; 

While vaulted roof yon transept giving. 
Conducts us north — ^to Tubberfinn. 

Its well I leave dear Mary Anne ;f 
To be by her with rhyme supplied : 

But cottage of Tom Wholahan 
Must be rebuilt, ere versified. 



• Kate named UiiB walk. f Who has already written on it. 
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Now eastward, through the young plantation. 

Meander we to barrier-gate : 
Whence northward, lo I (in contemplation,) 

Pine-skirted avenue, how straight 1 

This pine-row will be gothic quite ; 

The dreary moor to bogward clothing : 
Its branches will *' exclude the light ;** 

Its sombre straightness « lead to nothing.*'* 

Pursue we (east) without cessation, 

(With glimpse of moor-land bleak and rough,) 
Our course through Barrier Plantation, 

To southward turn, at Munniduff. 

To it, — ^the scene from Barrier gate — 
Heath-coated, forest-like, and wild. 

Left nearly in its natural state, 

Contrasts with tillage landscape mild. 

Then East- Screen walk, by Nether-fields, 
Conducts us home, to Lake and Lawn : 

The Right-ward Flat fair pasture yields: — 
Reader — ^what*s this I see ? — a yawn f 

I doubt you deem the term quite pat ; 
And my descriptive verses — -flat. 



* Rich mdndows, that exclude the light ; 
And passages, that lead to nothings— Geay. 
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T A R A R E ;* 



OR 



TARLETY RARLETY RA.f 



fy ! what a horribly dirty face, 

Miss Tarlety Rarlety Ra ! 
You may well drop your tail, you*re in utter disgrace ; 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
Come here to the glass : do look at your jaws, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra; 
Now cast your eyes down, and examine your paws, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
And where have you been, all the evening, miching, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra? 

1 shrewdly suspect you have been in the kitchen, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
Coquetting with kettle, and flirting with pot, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra, 
In scullery, coal-cellar, pantry ; where not ? 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 



« The appearance of Tarare, in ** The White Lady," and also in pi 
108 of Warner Search's first stroll, or ramble, seems to justify her reaj^ 
ance here«— For the rest, any who think TareUy Rarelty Ra more orthog 
phical than Tarletff Rarlety Ba, may correct the spelling accordingly 

f An Irish abbreviation of Tarare; 
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What makes you for ever be stealing down stain, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra? 
That better than parlour the servants hall fares, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra? 
Or wish you to ape fairy-tale Cinderella, 

Miss Tarlety Rarlety Ra? 
Did your mistress to you, that strange history tell ? ah ! 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra ! 
But learn to be cleanly, or — daily — declare I, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra, 
You must be committed to washwoman Mary ; 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
With Swift, / can tell you a tale — of a tub,* 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra ; 
With Shakspeare remind you that there is the rub;-f> 

O Tarlety Rarlety Ra ! 
I suspect, while you boast of your kitchen-stored cates, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra, 
You but filch whafs no better than supper Hecate's, 

Poor Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
We know you're a friend to unsavoury luncheon, 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra: 
What it is, for the world, my clean Muse would not mention, 

Coarse Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
With bright Juno,^ you fain would persuade us you dine ; 

Tarlety Rarlety Ra : 
For my part, I think *tis with black Proserpine ; 

Smutty Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 

• Viz. that in which she was to be washed. 

f Viz. in the tub. 

X A Newfoundland dog, of our establishment. 
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From Erebus then to our meal you ascend, 

O Tarlety Rarlety Ra ! 
And with perquisite tit-bits your stomach distend, 

Little Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
Then water you crave, and an apple you want, 

Doggy Tarlety Rarlety Ra; 
And prettily with it you play too, I grant. 

Blithe Tarlety Rarlety Ra: 
Then you give it a paw-tap, and slyly pretend. 

Rogue Tarlety Rarlety Ra, 
That, in spite of your teeth, it got under the fend- 
er, Miss Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
Then what scraping, and kicking, and tearing the rug. 

Frolic Tarlety Rarlety Ra; 
'Till mistress, grown angry, takes hold of your lug, 

Hey ! Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
When washed too, and left in the pantry, a drying. 

Noisy Tarlety Rarlety Ra ; 
What a clatter you keep 1 Pilelieu Mr. Brien I* 

O, liberate Tarlety Ra. 
Scarce freed, sweet and white, you make off to the sink. 

Dirty Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
And bring from it, ay, faugh I — ^but you tip me the wink. 

Mum ! Tarlety Rarlety Ra. 
No more dirty pranks, little Doggy ; amend ; 

Tarlety Rariety Ra : 
Live cleanly, reform, take advice from a friend ; 

Be biddable, Tarlety Ra. 



• The Butler. 
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As it is, one may witness even more than your *•■*•«*, 

(I speak metaphor, Tarlety Ra,) 
And less than your sense : whisper poor little wench : 

O how shocking 1 barks Tarlety Ra. 



SHILL* AND CORA. 
Air^The Love-tick Frog. 

Gay Charlotte out upon Cora rode : 
Heigh ho 1 Miss Sally !f 

Lady Diddle beside her Sir bestrode, 

They quitted the lawn, and went out on the road; 
A rowly powly| cantering airy. 
Their escort Johnny Cleary. 

The car went before us, and in it was Kate : 

Heigh ho ! Miss Sally ! 
Mrs. Dickinson curtsied, and opened the gate, 
Then out with a curvet we sallied in state, 
And rowly, powly, canter*d on airy, 
With escort Johnny Cleary. 



* So pronounced. Perhiqw it ought to be spelled Chil. It is a not very 
usual abbre\1ation of Charlotte. 

f We win suppose, contrary to the truth, that the lady's name was 
Charlotte Sarah ; and thus supply ourselyes with a nom de guerre. But why 
choose Sarah ? Because Sarah is Sally, and Sally is rhyme to her real name. 

1 1 am not sure but that roUypooly is the true spelling. 
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We passed Peggy Daly one side of the way, 

Heigh ho 1 Miss Sally 1 
Surrounded with straw, and simpering gay. 
For her cabin, late drench'd, was now thatching away, 
While rowly, powly, we canter'd on airy, 
And trudged in the dirt Johnny Cleary. 

Lady Diddle, once chestnut, is now become gray : 

Heigh ho ! Miss Sally ! 
No matter 1 for so is her rider, they say, 
Tho* firm in his saddle he scampers away, 
And rowly, powly, cantering airy. 
Can distance Johnny Cleary. 

Approach'd, with a clatter, a car from behind. 

Heigh ho I Miss Sally I 
To caper and prance both our steeds were inclined ; 
But Sh^ kept her seat, with a resolute mind. 
And rowly, powly, canter*d on airy, 
<< Faith it*s you that are stout,** siays John Cleary. 

When we came to the rivulet, what do you think ? 

Heigh ho ! Miss Sally ! 
Little Cora would fain have been stooping to drink ; 
But John pulled her on, to the opposite brink ; 
And rowly, powly, canter'd on airy, 
On Shanks's mare,* Johnny Cleary. 



* I. e. on foot, a vulgar phrase, I believe. 
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<< I believe I am tired a little/* says Skill; 

Heigh ho ! Miss Sally ! 
" We have ridden enough, and the wind's growing chill ; 
So we'll turn, if you please, at the top of the hill ; 
Nor rowly, powly, canter home airy ; 
But quietly saunter with Cleary.** 

Smack off went a gun : Skill caught by the mane ; 

Heigh ho 1 Miss Sally ! 
But stout, in a moment, she righted again ; 
Then on to the hall-door kept pressing amain ; 
And rowly, powly, scampering airy. 
Banged up, with the • * » • • and Cleary. 



CATHERINE TRAIL.* 

By the side of a stream, a sad willow was stooping ; 

And kissed its pale shadow, that rose from below : 
Beside the sad willow, a damsel hung drooping ; 

Oh ! wan was her cheek ! and her heart full of woe ! 



* ** From plagfiU to severe.** 

See the promise, or warning, given in the motto. 

Perbape this is no unfit place for observing, that the verses, contained in 
this second part, so far appertain to the head under which we have placed 
them,« that though they cannot be called " philosophical transactions," or 
" literary transactions," of Neapolis, yet even in the case of such as are not 
descriptive of its scenery, their composition was the Aruit and result of that 
rural otium, and of those jucunda oUivia, which the seclusion of Neapolis 
supplied. 

> By entitling this second part Neapoliskma. 
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Her's is not the grief, that finds solace in weeping ; 

Nor sigh can disperse it ; or trickle allay : 
Scarcely wretched are those, who their anguish can steep in 

A tear-flood, that swells, but to bear it away. 

Respect the death-pang of a heart that is breaking ; 

In toiling to soothe, you but torture : oh, spare ! 
While the tempest of Fate all its fury is wreaking, 

What port has the victim ? Oh what, but Despair ? 

To what you would avert, her last hope is aspiring ; 

And 'tis mortal, the wound that has entered her soul: 
The fate that has crushed, lo, has left her expiring; 

And dizzy she reels, but to sink at the goal. 

Then sting not, with comfort, to wild desperation, 
One exiled from peace, and to wretchedness hurled ; 

But let woe, softly blending with meek resignation, 
Waft her soul to a better, and happier world. 

To earth be her hopelessness limited solely ; 

While heaven-ward her spirit points, soaring on care ; 
And Piety pierces, with glimpse warm and holy, 

The gloom of the grave, and the chill of Despair. 
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TOUT EN NOIR ; 
A BALLAD.* 

Pale Henry sat musing, the day was declining, 
Its blush in the West dimly fading away ; 

Sigh'd the bre^2e, — fell a sky-tear, — ^for Nature, repining, 
Thus pensiTd^ moum*d the warm lustre of Day. 

<* Dazzling Orb^ at your rise, all is kindling in glory ; 

The throne that you sit on, is purple and gold ; 
Chill Night, and her shadows, fly scattered before you ; 

While Cherubim Hopes every pinion unfold. 

" Even such is the pomp of Life's innocent morning ; 

Glad visions of Fancy impurple it round : 
With splendours Elysian our pathways adorning ; 

And prospects of Happiness — ^not to be found. 

« Care and Sorrow their miseries heavily muster, 
Life's dawn to o'ercast, and its promise to mar ; 

Tears wither its bloom, and storms blemish its lustre. 
While glimpses of Death are seen scowling afar. 

" Wrapp'd in mantle of darkness, each hour proceeding. 
In mid day of fog do they terminate soon ? 

What a life prime is this I but at best, they must lead in 
The bustle, and fervour, and fever of noon. 



« Spanish Air * A temple to Priendsh^,* said Laura, enchanted. 
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" For best portion df life, its mild evening is taken ; 

When Time and calm Reason its fever assuage : 
But too oft it is desolate, friendless, forsaken ; 

Or passions of Youth heavQ the bosom of Age. 

" Then hectics of twilight bloom si^^ly o*er us ; 

Soon fading in paleness, — ^that deepens to gloom ; 
While all the gay fabricks, that glitter'd before us. 

Are shrunk to the narrow dark still of the tomb. 

" How I long, chilly refuge, to reach your asylum. 
And life, with its hopes, and its perfidy, brave ! 

False friends, late detected, (let Conscience revile 'em,) 
Who but crawl — ^to devour ; like the worms of the grave. 

** Their mangling we feel not ; so deep is our slumber ; 

And in mercy they waited, until we had swooned : 
But the vermin of life, who these vermin outnumber. 

Meet the throb of your heart, — ^with a sneer, and a wound.' 

While Henry was muttering. Night was approaching, 
And turning the welkin to sable^ from gray ; 

Its gloom on the glimmer of twilight encroaching, 
And quenching the last feeble glimpses of Day. 

Through its shades see the Murmurer slowly retiring : 
To his couch, and its trances oblivious, he goes ; 

While to nought, but mere respite from anguish, aspiring, 
Mark how deep was that moan, as he sunk to repose ! 
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To-morrow the Day- Star will riie in his glory, 

To restore light and life, hope and gladness, to men ; 

But lifeless the fonn is, — extended before you ; 
Poor Henry mil never awaken again. 



LINES ON A I«AB17RNUV, WITHERED BY THE SUN.* 

Just on the vista-walk, you*U find 
A tree, 'tis of laburnum kind, 

A rustic seat before ; 
And many a golden blossom gay 
Was wont to deck its emerald spray, 

In seasons heretofore ! 

And we had hoped to see, this Spring 
As many golden clusters bring, 

To deck our favourite tree : 
But ere its flowerets had unrolled 
Their petals, from their tender fold, 

Their beauties blighted see ! 



* Not written by the author of this collection ; nor by the writer of " A 
True Storj," & oet. 
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The moisture, Earth should have supplied, 
A long and parching drought denied ; 

While Suns, of fiercest ray. 
With cruel heat their juices checked, 
Till, one by one, the flowers, which deck'd, 

Have wither*d quite away 1 

Ah 1 such is life ; and such is man ; 
When first he enters on the span. 

Allotted here below : 
With buds of Hope, and golden dreams^ 
His young and vivid Fancy teems ; 

And thus they fade, and go ! 



NIGHT.* 

Dear to a pensive soul is night ; 

A night like this> in June : 
And dear, how dear ! the touching light. 

Shed by a summer moon ! 

Beneath its soft and silvery ray. 

All sleeps in calm repose ; 
And that sad soul, beneath it, may 

Forget awhile its woes. 



• Written by the author of lines on a Laburnum. 
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Stirs not a leaf ^ and hushed to rest, 

The hum of men is o*er ; 
And tranquil many a throbhing breast ; 

Perhaps to throb no more I 

A breeze of balmy freshness blows; 

Sweet, from its purity : 
It needs not violet or rose, 

To give it fragrancy. 

Sweet light ! sweet breeze ! and sweet repose ! 

To wounded spirit dear ; 
If pure the source, whence silent flows 

Their ionely, guiltless tear. 



TO A BUTTERFLY.* 

Fear me not Butterfly ; harm will I none 

No — ^poor little fluttering thing 1 
Let me see but those colours that glance in the Sub : 
Let me see them — and when my inspection b done, 

Away, on thy gossamer wing 1 

Fear me not Butterfly ; I will not seize 

Thee, poor little frolicsome thing : 
Thou art liberty's heir — thou art child of the breeze. 
Go — roam to what blossom — what bower you please. 

Away, on thy gossamer wing ! 

* By the Author of ** Night." 
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Yes, fly to the rose — it is breathing perfume ; 

Away, little wandering thing I 
Every sun-beam is stealing atint from its bloom : 
Goy— wait not till Day-light has faded to gloom ; 

For Time is, like thee, on the wing. 

Not gone yet, fair Butterfly, why then so still ? 

Art weary ? thou frail little thing ! 
Ah hasten — nor wait, silly insect, until 
Thou art marked by some Bird, for his ravenous bill 

Away, on thy gossamer wing I 

I have noted each freckle and shade of thy coat, 

Ev*ry spot of thy beautiful wing ; 
And I hear from yon Ivy a twittering note ; 
Go — hide in the cup of some blossom remote ; 

Adieu, little fluttering thing ! 

How gaily you ramble across the blue sky, 

Expanding a delicate wing : 
I mark your vagaries — and think, with a sigh, 
•Tis pity how soon — ^very soon, you must die, — 

Poor, innocent, perishing thing ! 
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THE .BUTTERFLY.* 

A- 

See yon gay Insect, formed to please, 
Light floating on the summer breeze ; 
Each wing in glowing colours dipped 
Of richest scarlet — ebon tipp'd ; 
It seems, while sporting thus its hour, 
As if it were a living Flower, 
Wafted by winds from where it grew, 
The sky to wing its petals through. 
The gaudy flutterer, passing by, 
Catches a child's delighted eye ; 
Who, tempted by its brilliant hues. 
With youthful, eager haste, pursues : 
Chases now the fickle rover, 
As the leaves it hovers over ; 
Now, as on a flower it drops, 
Retains his breath — and cautious stops 
A stealthy hand extending slow, 
He thinks to catch it ere it go ; 
But just about his palm to close 
Upon the prize, — away it goes ; 
And seems to mock his childish pain. 
At missing what he hoped to gain. 
But constant to his purpose still, 
Resolved to gratify his will. 



* By the Author of the three last poems. 
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The baffled chase renewed once more. 
He hunts the Insect as before : 
The blushing freshness of a rose 
Seems now to woo it to repose : 
Anxious, he marks it o*er it flit ; 
It pauses^goes — ^it has alit ! 
His eager hand is stretched to clasp ; 
And caught, — ^it flutters in his grasp ! 
Not long ; — for, in that clasp of death, 
Was left its liberty and breath ; 
And when he looks — ^what meets his eyes? 
The crushed and panting Insect dies I 
He looks again, and wondering views 
What pleased him by its vivid hues. 
Despoiled of all its colours bright. 
Of all that caught his youthful sight ; 
The powder, that his finger stains. 
All of its beauty — that remains ! 
Lo, childish tears bedew his face. 
Thus foiled, and baffled in his chase. 

What caught the child, will catch the man ;- 
(Let him deny it if he can ;) 
He has his butterfly, you'll find, 
Some darling object of his mind ; 
Whose specious beauty lures him too. 
And makes him eagerly pursue : 
He stretches forward — gains the prize — 
Then finds it painted dust, and sighs ! 
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The moral must be plain to all : 
You would not in this error fail ? 
Then, let not roving fancy lead, 
As butterflies, across the mead ; 
Prove first, the worth of what you'd gain, 
Nor follow what is false and vain ; 
For if you do, your pleasures must. 
Like this, when caught, be only dust I 



LINES UPON A DEPARTED SPIRIT.* 

Peace to his ashes ! In peace may they rest ! 
Peace to his spirit ! 'Tis now with the Blest : 
That soul in this dungeon of sin could not stay ; 
It panted to break from its prison of clay. 
And bursting the; trammels of flesh, and of blood, 
To taste the perfection of all that is good ! 
Away then with tears !— we should rather rejoice, 
Nor seek to recall — ^had we even the choice, 
A soul from the realms of ineffable bliss. 
To a world so scanty of comfort, as this ! 
Where Hopes scarcely bloom, but to wither again. 
And Man, is an object of hatred to men ! 
Where Virtue is trampled on — Vice is upheld ; 
And Truth, and Sincerity scom'd and expell'd. 



* Written in 1826, by the then very young Author of ** lines on a Labur- 
num." 
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Where, as waters of ocean, when lash'd by the storm, 
Huge billows, to whelm the lost Mariner, form, — 
Dark Envy, and Malice, are often the grave. 
Where Virtue lies buried beneath their deep wave ! 
No trophies erected, to hallow the spot. 
In Life persecuted — in Death they're forgot ! 
And as surges cast off their bright, volatile spray. 
And give to the winds, to be scattered away. 
Even so, — foamy visions, and hopes of our youth, 
Fly, dispersed, by the breath of unmerciful Truth ! 

Man, like to a Ship, with her sails all unfurled. 
Invites the gay breeze of a treacherous World ; 
But the tempest soon gathers — ^the canvass is rent, 
*Till all the wild fury of heaven is spent ; 
While the passions, he thought to have safely defied^ 
Soon shatter the vessel exposed to their tide. 
Thrice happy ! that soul, unto which it is given, 
To anchor her bark in the harbour of Heaven ! 

Then why should we weep for the friends- that are gone ? 

Tho* they leave us to steer thro' this ocean, alone ; 

For their sakes, ought we not to « rejoice and be glad ?" 

They are happy : — let us not be selfishly sad. 

O Peace to their ashes I Jn peace may they rest ! 

Hail Spirits of Happiness ! Souls of the Blest ! 
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IMITATION.* 

Stranger I repose beneath the shade, 
Of hanging rock, by Nature made ; 
Who spread the carpet at your feet, 
And, planted near the wild-rose sweet : 
Here, if inclined, your thirst you may 
At yonder gushing rill allay. 
That flings its tiny streamlet small, 
In many a mimic waterfall ; 
Till gained at length its pebbly bed| 
It gurgles thro* th' enamelled mead*— 
For — sweet to weary traveller, oft 
Is limpid spring ; and moss-bank soft. 



THE BEREAYSD.f 

When gentle Mary climbs my knee, 
To kiss her widow*d father, 

That parent I would rather be, 
Than monarch ; O much rather ! 



* Of a Greek inacription ; by the Author of ** A True Story," and of 
'^'Hibberfiiui.** 

t hxt^When wUdu)ttr*s deadly blatt it blown j or, The poor, but honest 
toUkr. 
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Yet ah, too much that look, my child, 

Recalls a saint departed : 
So thy sweet mother look*d and smiled. 

Ere she l^ft me broken hearted 1 

She gave me thee, that wound to heal ; 

And whispered — " live for Mary :** 
Sad thrilling sounds 1 I hear them still ; 

Yes : I must live for Mary. 

But when thou art the chert^*d bride 

Of one can love as I did, 
Then lay me by my lost one*s side, 

To be no more divided. 

For sure her spirit waits for me, 
As my soul pants to meet her : 

And choirs angelic, when they see 
How pure our joy, will greet her. 

While we (so vast God*s mercy-store, 
Even this to hope for, dare I : ) 

On guardian plume — are hovering o'er 
Our heaven-protected Mary. 
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RACHEL TTEBPING.* 

With a bloom like the morn, at its dawn you arose, 
Now cold as the dews of the night, my poor boy : 

grief! that those eyes your lone mother should close! 
Hence, refuse of life ! without solace, or joy ! 

" Nay not without comfort, the sorrows that swell -. 

On the field of Renown, our young warrior lies ; 
For his country, reft partner, for Erin — he fell ; 

And lovely such death is, in patriot eyes.** 

Yes, lovely the death of my Treasure, I own : 
So lovely, my bosom is bursting — to share. 

Let the shroud fold his limbs ; but not wrap them alone ; 
Rid me too, of life*s burthen ! to slay is to spare. 

*Tis true my boy died for his country : but oh ! 

To perish, when scarce his first weapon was drawn I 
To fall, the first day he to battle could go, 

And be pale in its twilight, who blush*d in its dawn I 

If he fell too, I hoped that my Precious and Brave 
Would sink cover*d with glory, and silver*d by Time ; 

When long his proud mother had slept in the grave : 
But to perish unheard of ! — to fall ere his prime ! 



• Matthew ii. 18. 
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« Not unheard oft sweet mourner : his gallant young band 

For ages will live, in the annals of Fame : 
Will heave every heart in this generous land ; 

And the war-cry of Erin be form*d of his name." 

O my child I my beloved I what ? and was he not mine 9 
Ah ! you were but his father. — She mark'd not the groan, 

Sad father ! that told her, what anguish was thine : 
An anguish, that only not rivall'd her own. 

She hears not ; she sees not ; she clasps her wan boy : — 
Lo ! his heart gives a flutter; she catches a sigh : 

O that shriek ! that wild shriek 1 was it madness, or joy ? 
Is the child to revive ? Is the mother to die ? 

No ; the trance that she lies in— >is not her death-swoon i 
Ah no I Lord of life t the late mourner shall live ; 

Shall piously, blissfully, weep o*er your boon ; 
And cherish anew, the rich treasure you give. 



EXPLANATORY.* 



** The penon to whom the following letter was addfeued, does not wish 
to betray confidence, and so mil not mention names, though he may wish 
to do so. The letter, and the verses, in French and Ekigtish, were written 
by a gentleman of some rank ; a native of Ireland; but who iqipears to 
have the power of expressing himself with ease and correctness, in the 



« What follows, introductory of the French letter, was, on one occasion, 
written by the person to whom thai French letter was addressed. 



French tongue. He was prevailed on to promite a copy of the French 
venes, for the inspection of a French gentlenum, a friend of the peraon to 
whom this letter was sent ; and the sending of the letter was in peifonnance 
of this promise. The aDi^n, towards the end of it, is to an extraordinary 
likeness of the talented child, whom it notices with such warm praise— to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Painters have been very much struck by the closeness 
of this resemblance." 



LBTTBB.* 

Un poeme Francois, dont 1* auteur entreprenant n* est ni Francois ni 
Poett (et nu^ par exemple je ne suis ni I'un ni Tautre,) dolt s*attendre, ce 
me semUe, i un peu d* indulgence. Ainsi je suis persuade que des couplets 
que j'oivoie, la critique que vous allez faire ne sera gueres impitoyable. 

Au reste, fecit Indignatio versus. Je les u futs, ou (s* il y a un td mdt) 
improvlB§s, du tems de la mort de "Sstpoleon ; indign^ du ton meprisant dont 
on parloit de cette mort, et en generd du triste sort, et de la chute precipi- 
t£e et imprevue, d*un grand homme, devant qui tant de Rois avc^ent baiss§ 
leurs t^tes couronn^es. Bfais telle est la nature de la plupan du genre 
humain. Leurs jugemens et leurs suffrages dependent de la Fortune Tant 
qu' die vous favorise, ib vous adorent ; mais des que cette puissance vdage 
et oqiricieuse s'avise de vous abandonner et planter U, plus d* doges !— Au 
ooQtndre, dds ce moment, il fiiiudra vous preparer k leurs hu^es. Le Vul< 
gaire des Hommes toume le dos aux revers d'un Heros, pour se prostemer 
au suoc^ du plus meprirable des Mortels. II est vrai qu* un Esprit sain et 
superieur veut poser ses jugemens sur une base plus ferme. Far exemple, 
avilir Napoleon— ne seroit ce pas fletrir les lauriers de WelUngton i La 
gl<rire du Vainqueur n* est die pas proportionnee A la renomm^e du Yaincu t 

Mais il propos de Bonaparte, comment se porte— pas le grand— mai* le 
petit Napoleon, apres ses jeux et ses exploits d* hier au soir,— ou dirai je de 
ce matin i Ces demiers ont fait chez nous une impression^— ou phitAt ont 
exctti une admiration,— qui va jusqu* H V etonnement C* est un enfant fort 
extraordinaire, et tres aimable ; dont si vous 6tes un peu fier, il font avouer 
que c* est i bien juste titre. Embrassez le done, ce petit Niqwleon-Joseph, 
de ma part, en hii disant que j * espere que sous peu de tems nous nous ren- 
contxerons, si non pas il Pkilippi, du moins prds de Philqis — — ; je veux 

cUre d N f 

Adieu mon cher Monsieur, 

au revoir, &c. &c 

« • « 



• Written by the Author of this collection, 
f Newtown. 
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Jl/orf de Napoleon, 

II est mort; et Ton oie parler avec mepris 

D'un Grand Homme, dont n'aguere L*Europe a Aremi. 

Soupire qui a du coeur, au cercueil d\in Hero* ; 

Qui veut fouler aet cendres, est mechant, poltnm, et sAt : 

ViTant Je Val combattu ; vous 1* aves craint : 

Mort vous r outrages ;— et moi,— Je le plains. 



His life.thread cut, and mortal anguish o'er. 
Freed from affVont, Napoleon is no more. 
His drooping train, now ready to depart. 
Crave, with a loyal tear, their Emperor's heart :« 
But who shall covet thine,— ungenerous f-— } 
Or coveting,— where find it,-"heartleBS •— i 



P. S— Je orains que mes couplets Anglols ne valent pas mtoie les Francois 
qui les precedent Mais n'importe ! |e vous les ai promis ; je tiens 
parole* 



T%e following verses, Latin and English, may not prove 
anything, nor deserve to be approved by any ; — but they will 
DISPAOVE something ; viz, that the lines which have just been 
read, originated in — or were connected with — any lurking 
prejudice in favour of Napoleon — the Despot of Europe, and 
Enemy of our Country, — T7ie lines which I am introducing. 



* They did request permis^n to carry back N^^Ieon's heart with them 
to F ranee. 
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andi a certain riddle, if J add it, wiU shew that my Muse has 
a tribute for Wellington and Nelson.* 



NELSON. 



Qui latuere diu, Galii, sociique trementes, 

Vix tandem egressi portu, deleptur in sevum : 

Empta sed, ah I nimium capite victoria caro ; 

Fletibus atque piis m»8ti maduere triumpbi : 

Extinctum belli fulmen lugete firitanni ; 

En ! sparsit moriensfata, intaa fulgura, BRONT6.f 



* This — ^the following extracts will also serve to prove :— 

Listless and tame, though sorely gall'd. 
Her fetters long fallen Europe eyed ; 
To arms! *tiU Taiavera call'd ; 
And Borodino's clash replied. 

Then quick the fiery beacon rose ; 

And crash— and lu8tre''-^eHrd, and seen— 

Shall rouse the nations from repose. 

To start, and blush, at what they've been. 



His horses pace before the door. 
And blo<nning Edwin must be gone. 
To seek, in arms, the laurel'd shore. 
Where Victory waits on Wellington. 

f Intra ftUgnra-^uaagnm of in Trq/atguar^^Brantf means a thunder- 
bolt—The last syllable of capita is rendered long, by aetura; as occurs in 
the following line of Virgil. 

Emicat Euryalus, et monere victor amicL 

m From the burning of Moscow. 

** And yonder deep portentous glow 
Is a fair dty, wrapp'd in flame.** 

Distich from same poem ; and by the Author qf this coUectkm. 
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IMITATED.* 

While dazzling honoare crown the deathless name 
Of England's Navy, and of Nelson's Fame, 
With generous grief, her glory Britain hears ; 
And quenches half her triumphs in her tears : 
Mourns her reilt Bronte's heaven imparted fires ; — 
Resistless bolt of war, — ^who, while he strikes, expire8.f 



THE RIDDLE. 
Cereus in vitium flecti. 

'Mid the gay blooms, that Flora's couch adorn. 

And fan with gales of fragrance, I was bom : 

Where, in my gaudy cradle, as I lay, 

A band of armed marauders forced away ; 

And, murmuring triumph, bore the precious load 

A captive, to their restless, dark abode : 

There, (for new spoil while others venturous roamed,) 

Some in pure white arrayed me ; neatly combed ; 

And stufiTd with sweetmeats : yet, to cell confined, 

What marvel, if for liberty I pined ! 



* By the Author of the above Latin orig^aU 

t In the Introduction to the first canto of the Tale qf Flodden Field, an 
idea, much resembling this one, will be found. We need not rescue the 
Author of Marmion firom the charge of having imitated our obscure author ; 
but we can rescue this latter firom the suspicion of having stolen from Sir 
Walter. The above lines appeared, before the pubUcation of Marmion, in 
the new^wpers, in 1805, and in the Athen&um in 1807. 
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Nor languished long : one morn the fortress ta*en, 
The crowded garrison surprised, and slain, 
Our straightway victors seized the golden hoards. 
And close-pent treasure of my stingy lords. 
Iio ! forth I issued ; but what tongue can tell, 
Untired, the various haps that now befel ? 
Of all that I possessed, imprimis, drained, 
suited (the poor's lot ever) I remained : 
When, lo 1 my charms a youthful maiden won ; 
The smitten fair one " marked me for her own ;** 
And on each beauty gazed, with fond surprise, 
My blooming cheek, red lip, black hair and eyes : 
Long time her love, instead of lessening, grew ; 
Yet in the end we parted — sans adieu .• 
Though if my heart did not, at parting break, 
At least, kind reader, believe — I could not speak. 
But soon depraved, 'mid crowds I shared my flame ; 
(And what is love divided — but a name ?) 
Brilliant, light-headed, fiery, wicked, I 
Now shone the life of each gay company : 
Night after night, in revels pass'd away ; 
Shunning (like rakes and owls) the light of day. 
'Mid all this riot, sudden I beheld 
A friendly foe, who open-mouth'd assailed : 
When straightway, lo ! less wicked I became.; 
And if I burned, — 'twas not with rage or shame : 
I who (as Envy's rankling self *mu8t own,) 
From the keen outrage but the brighter shone. — 
Reformed, such idle pleasures now I spumed ; 
And staid and sober grown, to letters turned ; 
The sable garb assumed, that students wear ; 
And mourned my follies thus a livelong year. 
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Not the wild meteor now, that whilom glared, 

And modest merit to its closet scared, 

I too, *gan taste the closet's calm repose ; 

And softening, learned to melt for others' woes : 

There learned each trusted secret to conceal ; 

And be torn piecemeal, ere I would repeal. 

Nay, rather than to treachery be led, 

(Start not, good reader,) I have lost my bead. 

Courage like this, a martial life becomes ; 

« Ear-piercing fifes, and spirit-stirring drums." 

Then marvel not, in Europe's loud alarms. 

To see my solemn self too bearing arms : 

To find me don the soldier's ardent hue ; 

Who, red themselves, make Britain's foes look blue 

When their loved country calls, repose who spurn ; 

And tell the vaunting Gaul, in « words that bur^," 

Kind Nature spread the interposing wave. 

Not tu from him, but him from us to save. 

Behold me, then, for England's fair renown. 

Now in the suite of gallant Wellington: 

Thence oft dispatch'd, to lay before the throne. 

Each manly, brief report of what he has done : 

Trusted with all his plans for public good ; 

And O ! how prompt to seal them with my blood ! 



In Ireland, it is not easy to think of the Duke of Wellington, witho 
associatiing with his illustrious name, the RelUf Bill; or what, at the tim 
was called CatMic Emanc^MStioH, I even doubt, considering what has inte 
▼ened, whether His Grace can, in thinking of himself, escape altogeth 
{torn such an assodatioa But it is not upon these grounds that I introdu 
what here follows.^All who have read the Rambles, know how much 1 01 
to Warner C. Search. Accordingly it is no more than just requital, 
announce him as the author of the verses to which I am writing a sort 
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pre£Ke. Surely none will attribute fuch lines to one, deicribed by Mr. 
O'&mndl, 88 '* even when at the Bar, hallooing on thote who would join 
him in the fiendish cry of intolerance, (of Ronum Catholics) and exdtement 
of one class of religious professcws against another."— In other words, none 
will confound the metaphysical with the judicial W. C. S.iP-To confound 
them would be to convict Mr. O'Ctmndl of wilftil and calumnious mis. 
rei»esentation. 

NoTBa 

Ear-pterdng J{fet, and spirit-rtirring drttnu. 

The spirit-stirring drum; the ear-inercing fife.F— Sbakspbasb. 

WMen their loved otnmtry calls, repose who apum i 
And tell the vaunting Gaul, in words that bum, S[c. 
And scom*d repose, when Britain took the fidd.— Ghat. 
} Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum^— Gray. 

Behold me then, for Engfond'sfair renown, 4v. 

Young Williams fought for England's fair renown.— Gray. 

AndO! how prompt to seal them with my Hood! 

This last line, written and seen by many, Un^ before the publication 
RoKEBY, afibrds a whimsical example of coincidence. 






AUTHORITIES IN FAVOUR 

OF 

CATHOLIC RELIEF. 

Burke the measure recommended ; 
Pitt approved it ; Fox defended ; 
Windham favour for it courted ; 
Grattan to his death supported ; 
Casilereagh his promise kept ; 
Nor at bis post FitztoiUiam slept ; 
Flunket flung bis segis o'er it ; 
Ithuriel Canning^s spear was for it ; 

G 
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Patriot Cauffield was its friend ; 
His aid, see statesman WeUesley lend. 
Where shall we — ^if such guides were blind,. 
Ask for instruction — ^look for mind ? 
Such counsel scorning, were it well done, . 
To swear by Liverpool and Eldon ? 
Say rather, may not Hope aspire — 
Liege Hope — to patronage yet higher? 



And now, impartial reader, audi alteram partem; though 
the French (or Patois) be that of an Irishman. 

LE CHAT ;* 

ou 

LES DEUX SCEURS.f 

Jadis, c'etoit patte de velours ; 

Alors il voulait faire sa cour : 

Mais aujo{irdhui, ma chere, vous voyez ; 

Mine de tigre, ongles d^ployes, 

(Eil de feu, geste mena9ant, dos leve : 

Le Dr61e veut nous intimider. 

L* ami Minetf^ je vais te mettre a la porte : 

D' ici,§ d^ qu' on est m^hant, il faut qu* on sorte. 



* Lately let out of the bag. 

t England and Ireland. 

t A general term for cats. 

S From within the pale and privileges of the Constitution. 
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Le traitre 1* et cependant je m*etonne : lui ! 

Dont tout le monde avait ^ si 6pri8,f 

Tandis qu' il 6tait maigre, aimable, et languissant : 

C est en reprenant ses forces qu* il est devenu mediant 

Qui : dans sa faiblesse, quelle bont£ 1 quelle douceur ! 

Quel air caressant ! n* est il pas vrai, ma sceur ?f 

Mais depuis peu, ah ! que c' est un ch&t d'une autre couleur 
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If the txansitioii, from the Hero of Waterloo to the Roman Catholics, was 
aHowaUe, nether is the transition violent, trcm these Cat-holicikB to the 
nine tails, which some have been endeavouring to fasten to Reform. 



THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

What fierce, unmeasured tread, is this I hear ? 

« The march of mind," exclaims each flippant guide : 
But sober Wisdom whispers, « 'tis, I fear, 

« The rush of Folly, Turbulence, and Pride." 



* >Ve may suppose the cat turned out, just before this exclamation. 

f The claims, here allegorized, were (naturally) very popular. 

X L*Ir]ande parte k L* Angleterre. 

^ An idiom signifying— this is quite another thing— this is a horse of anu. 
ther colour, (as, I believe, the English adage has it)— Au reste, on voit bien 
que mon ch&test (surteut depuis 1829) un peu cat-holique. 
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When Adam*s dear-bought knowledge purchased hell, 
'* Behold the march of Intellect !*' he cried ;* 

And plunging blindly on, poor victim 1 fell 
Into the gulph that yawned for him ; — and died. 

In law-girt Fret)dom*s Eden-island placed. 
The fortress of their bliss — shall Britons storm ? 

With beauty, vigour, fair proportion graced. 
The fabric waste, and call that waste — ^reform ?f 

True Liberty -appreciates Order: lo I 
In balanced power, her firmest, best ally : 

Each headlong demagogue is Freedom's foe 
The plunge he takes— to follow — ^is to die. 

Yes ; genuine Freedom, even so : to die ; 

To perish : — do you doubt my theory ? 
( No Minos, Solon, or Lycurgus, I ; 

Go learn its truth — of Statesman Harrowby.f 

Fair Country, then, from dark abyss retire ; 

Nor thou, retreating, blush to lead the way : 
Thy lofty character *twould raise yet higher. 

Respected, candid, wise, and honest Grey. 



« See Paradise Lost, Book ix. 

t Genuine reform— the Legislature has perhaps sufficiently accompli^ 
At least, in proceeding fiuther, thdr Wisdom will remember— 'that 
modus in rebus; and that Destructive Innovation is but a pernicious co 
terfeit of Reform. 

X Allusion to a speech of his, in the House of Lords. 
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IMITATION OF FLORIAN.* 
JJi FLCUft PRBCOCB. 

Fleur cherie, 
Vous r^ven^z trop t6t : 

Retirez vous. 
He ! fait il done un terns si beau ? 

Bien au contraire ; 
Et mime en regardant tout autour, 

Je tretnble pour vos jours : 
La neige, qui tombe, va bient6t couvrir tout , 

Et vous serez ensevelie, 

Jeune Temeiuire. 
Et ce vent qui gronde, e'est la voix de I' Hyver, 

Qui vous menace la vie. 
" Bah r 

Repond la fleur ; 

" N*ayez pas peur ; 

" Du moinsy n' en ayez tant : 

** Je suis dans la fleur de Tage, 

** Et puis supporter un orage 

" On ne meurt pas d*un peu de vent, 

" Ni d'un frimat. 
" Entre nous. 



* By the Author of this collection; and of the other attempts at French 
composition, which it contains. 
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" La douceur d'hier m*a paru annoncer, 

(" Je V0U8 r avoue,) 
** Et le Zephir m*a dit tout bas, 
« Que le Print«ms {Hi arriv^ : 
*' Mais en attendant, 
" Pour la neige, vous pourrez m* en garder, 
« Et je vous en saurai gre : 
" Et pour le Vent, c'est aux forets 
<< Qu' il fait la guerre : 

" Moi j^ plie 
** La tdte devant lui ; 
« Et 9a suffit. 
II fait en mugissant un grand fracas, 
Tout ce qui s'oppose, il le fait voler en eclats 
« Puis 
« Sa Furie 
** Gronde au dassus de ma tdte, et s*en va ; 
« Et tout est dit : 
« Ainsi ne craignez rien, mon doux ami." 






GALANTHUS NIVALIS. 

Nitens, te vellem canere, O Galanthe ; 
Hiemis te prolem, Veris et progeniem : 
Stemmatis indicia in floribus tu cert6 geris ; 
Quippe, Veris instar, virent ; 
Hiemis dum memores, 
Stant nive candidi. * 

* Vides ut aM stet nive candidum, Soncte^-^Hor. Stemma-^pedigt 
descent. 
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TO THE SNOWDROP. 



Qiild of the Winter and the Spring, 
Emblems of each, your coroUs bring ; 
Where, on each petal, snows appear. 
Blended with verdures of the opening year.* 



TO A PRIMROSE ; 
THE nmn sbbn m thb BiAsoM.f 

NUenSt etroborit expen, 
Twrget, et ituoUda est, et spe delectat.'-OYiD. 

Meekly you smile, sweet early flower, 
And leaning from yet leafless bower, 
To Earth the festive tidings bring, 
A fragrant messenger of Spring. 

But, tender blossom, why so pale ? 
Dost hear stem Winter, in the gale ? 
And didst thou tempt a wavering sky. 
To catch one vernal glance, and die ? 



* On each petal of the &u>w.drop, the two colours, white and green, are 
found. 

t Seen in February. 
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Such the wan lustre, sickness wears. 
When health*s first faltering beam appean : 
So languid are the smiles, that seek 
To nestle in the care-worn cheek ; 

When timorous Hope the head half rears, 
Still drooping, and still moist with tears. 
If, through the mist of grief, be seen 
Of bliss one lucid speck serene. 

And sweeter far Hope's early blow. 

Gilding the vestiges of woe. 

Than, Comfort's riper season come, 

Joys more robust, and Pleasure's gaudier bloom. 



ON A LABURNUM, 
THAT FLOWBBBD IN SBPTBMBBE.* 

If Spring, to deck autumnal bowers. 
Lending laburnum's golden flowers. 

Adorn September skies ; 
If rival seasons thus are found, 
In friendship sweet together bound. 

Say what will next arise ? 



» Written by the Author of the Butterfly, and two or three other poems, 
already given in this collection. 
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The rose may yet be Winter's child, 
Bloom mid the waste, and desert wild, 

And blush on beds of snow ; 
The violet's purple head be seen, 
Not lurking in the herbage green. 

Mid icicles to blow. 
Should not old friends, who once were fond, 
Though loosen'd now their mutual bond. 

Love, as they loved before ? 
If buds of Spring in Autumn bloom. 
Shall friendship have a sterner doom. 

And die, to rise no more ? 

K. L. to c. A. A. 



INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION. 

" My Dear , 

" Many thanks for your kind consent to assist us in our 
intended theatricals. We have fixed upon a short and simple 
little piece, childish enough for M***** to take a part in. It 
would amuse and surprise you, if you saw how well he acts. 
The title of the drama is Le PoUron, whom M**** • represents. 
He and CamiUe (H*****) quarrel about a plaything, which 
at length she throws into a "buisson de lilas." — Gustave (Le 
Poltron) does not go to the bush, to recover the joujou ; and 
when asked the reason, says, " j' ai peur ; j* ai vii dans ce 
" buisson de gros crapauds; et je crois qu' il y a la des serpens." 
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•—Addphe, a friend <yf hU (re][)reflented by W***"***) takes 
advantage of his cowardice, and conceals himself behind a bush, 
puts a handkerchief upon a stick, and groans. — Guatave comes 
in frightened, and says, « je savais bien qu* il y avait du danger 
« 4 aller la nuit, vers les buissons." — On lui demande pourquoi ? 
** Tout ItUbas, UUbas, derriere une all^ de charmille, j'ai y^ 
** une grosse b^, plus haute que la maison : elle se promene 
« lentement : d* abord je me suis hasarde a la regarder ; mais 
** quand je 1* ai entendue gemir, je me suis sauv6. Voyez 
*' comme je suis tremblant." — Of course there is a great laugh 
at his expense, when the real cause of his fright is discovered." 
The above letter produced, from the author of this collection, 
the following prologue and epilogue. 



PROLOGUE.* 



Messieurs et Dames, nous aliens jouer la eomedie ; 

A condition — que de cette salle La Critique soit bannie. 

Qui ; cache parmi vous, s' il se trouve quelque Frondeur, 

Qu' il sorte a 1' instant I Ces gens la me font peur. 

" Vous font peur,*' repond quelqu* un, « Maitre Guillaume ? 

fi done ! 
*' Pensez y, mon ami : allez vous faire le poltron ?** 
Mais non ; ce n* est pas \k mon r61e : le patit Michel, 
C* est lui, qui — sans 1* ^e — doit vous paroitre tel. 
Des crapands, des serpens, que disje ? des je ne S9ai quoi, 
Qui, voila les chimeres qui lui causent son effiroi. 



« Spoken by Adolphe^-i* e. Vf ******. 



} 
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Mais La Critique, c' est un monstre reel, d* une mine fort 

afireuse; 

D* une voijr serpenHnet horriblement siflleuse ; f 

D* une langue A la crapaudinei et bien venimeuse : / 

Elle me gSne, m* interdit, me remplie de honte mauvaise : 
Qu* elle 8* en aille, se cache, ou, tout au moins, se taise ! 
A son aspect effroyable, de ses siJBSemens au son, 
Nos rdles se confondent ; et je deviens Le PoUron, 
Au travers de ces tenlbrcs — c* est 4 tons k faire jour, 
Mes belles Dames ; et je voiis conjure, au nom de L* Amour, 
De ne pas faire les soutdes, lorsque je crie — < au secours !* 
D^ que la toile se leve, j' &urai k faire le Brave : 
Par piti6 done, d*un Adolpke, ne feiites pas un Chutave ! 
Que votre faveur, plutAt, soit la lance du Due AstoUe,* 
Par qui, de tout concurrent, triomphera Adolphe. 
J' ai une Dame pour m* aimer : j* apper96i8 CamiUe, 
Qui m' attend *< la-bas, derriere une alle^ de charmille." 
Mais finissons : j* entends le signal : vient le combat 
Comment ! sercit il Trai que je me sens trembler ? — Bah ! 
Otez vous, Craintes importunes ! il me tarde de commen9er. 
Adieu done ! au revoir ! bient6t je reviendtai. 



I 



EPILOGUE.'f 



« We're done,** said I. ** Not yet, you little rogue,** 
' Cried one : « you have to speak the epilogue."-— 



* See Oriando Furioso. 

t Spoken by Gufltave,-^ e. M- 
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The epilogue ! and what am I to say ? 

« We hope (with your best bow) you liked our play." 

I know you did : I see it in your faces : 

Of an indulf^ent smile they bear the traces. 

How easily you're pleased, I must admit ; 

Accepting childishness, in place of wit 

Yet, innocence of childhood is far better 

( I read this, in my grandps^*s last letter,) 

Than wit ; and more engaging . so, you*re right 

In liking what we offered you tonight. 

I can't pretend to tell what wit may be, 

But if it is no more than pleasantry, 

I have the smile (now hav'nt I ?) of all present. 

To prove. — ^you thought our little drama pleasant, 

Adolphe apprized you, / should play PoUroon : 

Play it, observe : not that I was a loon. 

Have I not borne the brave Adolphus out. 

And shown myself not cowardly, but stout?* 

And diligent to boot, to get by heart, 

And then, before you all, enact my part ! 

When enterprise like this, I did not stick at. 

Think you I reaUy fear'd the brambled thicket ? 

To toss my arms, declaim, and tread the stage. 

And this, at what is called a tender age,f 

Was this not spirited ? I leave to one 

Fit to decide the question : Wellington. 

He*ll tell you, — ^yes, he will, — ^that it were now hard, 

After such feats, to stigmatize me coward. 



* See the prologue. 

t From seven to tight yean old, I think. 
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Well ! Master Prompter, has the ** little rogue" 
Now done your bidding ? spoke your epilogue ? 
Yes : all I had to say you fully have ; 
And so, no more at present — from Gustave, 



Some few years ago, no inconsiderable portion of each assizes, 
in Ireland, was occupied in trying persons charged with the 
illicit distillation of whiskey, and other offences against the 
revenue, and enquiring whether fines should be imposed on the 
town-lands which were the scenes of such transgressions. The 
moment these *< still cases,** as they were called, came on, 
the court became a bear-garden ; a medley of clamour, ragged 
poverty, and turbulent confusion. A scene of this sort gave 
occasion to the following lines. 

JEU D* ESPRIT.* 

Cette eau maudite, a cause de laquelle on fit 
Leur proces si bruyant a ces miserables d' hier. 
Ma foi, elle n' a pas et6, pour moi, 1* eau de vie. 
Peste d* elle ! d* eux ! et de leur vilaine biere !f 
Qui m' y aura presque placbe, si biere signifie hier,\ 
Diantre I vous appelez cela done Revenue ! 
Moi, pourtant, j* en suis a peine revenu ; 
Et si cela dureroit, — avant 
Long temps, j*e d^viendrois Revenant. 

* D' Esprit; viz. of whiskey. f Pottle. | As it does. 
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En attendant* il faut suivre Pexemple de ces coupables ; 
(Fas est docerit quoiqu* I'lnstUuteur soit un RMU .•) 
Qui ; il faut les imiter, et me soumettre ; 
Me retirant a mon cercueily pendant qu* ils vont a leur 
bicdtre.* 



SAME THEME IN ENGLISH. 
Amicus Ctarim loquitur. 

What ? in the very Court-house ? shame i a riot ! 
Who are those clamourous Paupers? do be quiet. 
" Nay, you are quite mistaken, Sir : the penu" 
ry, which you stare at thus, is all revenue; 
And for the noise, — a truce with your wry faces, 
And shrugs : this uproar indicates stitt cases" 



The following letter, written by the Author of the above 
lines, is connected with them. 

TO , ESQ. 

Je vous felicite, de ce que le General K**** vient de 
reprimer les desordres dont vous me parlez ; qu* il a su 

« On b^g cooTicted. 
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cieindre la guerre intestine, qui pensa bouleveraer si cruelle- 
ment vos pays bas; — et qu* enfin la tranquillity est r^blie. 
Ayouons poortant, que si oe n'est pas pour vos pSehh que 
▼ous avez 6t4 atteint de ce mal, — c'est toujours k cause de . tos 
piches ; ce qui revient au mSme, ce me semble, ou k peu pr^ 
— Pebsicos odi, puer, apparatus. En parlant de la sorte, 
(Beroit ce qu' Horace youlait se dechainer contre des fruits, tels 
que ceux qui vous ont fait du mal?* Du moins, je tous 
autorise, en reprochant ses trahisons a votre fruitier ingrat, 
de Tous servir des expressions de ce mSme Horace : 

IBeetn^faslotepotuitdie, &c 

Quant a mon jeu ifesprit (Hibemice putcheen, potyeen, ou 
whisky spiritf) le petit Public, qui vous entoure, lui a fait trop 
dlionneur ; et s'il est << goute, et devor6,'* comme vous me le 
dites, ne serait ce qu* il avait et6 proni par vos preventions 
amicales ? — Quoiqu* il en soit, vous payes mes poesies, comme 
celles de Virgile furent payees, sous Auguste ; et si je n*ose 
pas mesurer mon esprit avec.le sien, je peux, au moins, me 
vanter de mes recompenses ; et mettre vos fraisesf k cot6 de 
ses talens ; — pas, k la verite, de ceux dont il fut dou6 par le 
Ciel ; mais de ceux qu* il a re9u de la m6re de Marcellus. 
Au reste, il est, peut ^tre, dans Tordre, et selon les r^les, qu 
un AnviH contribueroit aux commodites d*un S****. Mais 



• Vix. peaches.— Pemtow, odi. Sec I bdieve the peach is of Persian 
origin ; and that Penicaria (or something like perricaria,) is its botanic 
name, 

t A pres^it of s trawlMiriy plants, which the writer of this letter had 
received firom the parson to whom it was addressed. 

t JnneviUe^-^Danxdu chateau du Monsieur auquel cette lettre est addres> 
see. Anvil eaclame, S-— ^ Itfaredial. 
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je supplie votre Muse, la trop modeste OccidentaUe,* de vous 
dieter, et de m* envoyer, certains vers, qui (en termes de 
palais) latitant, er veuillent se cacher. En faisant la Modeste, 
qu' elle ne fasse plus, s*il vous plait, La Fiere et La Tacitume, 
en dedaignant repondre au quatrain, que ma petite boiteuse, la 
drole de DoggereUe vient de lui addresser. Si elle repugne 
plus long temps, je dirai que son coBur est compos6 des mdmes 
materiaux durs et metalliques, qui forment ce cel^bre batiment 

qui renferme vos superbes Mangos.f 'En jardinier loyal et 

preux, j'o£fre mes hommages aux pommes d*or,^ dont le 
Chancelier va vous enrichir. Puisqu* ils ne viennent pas de 
PariSi^ mais de Kent, il n' y a rien a craindre. Cependant, 
yrii que c* etait un golden pippin, apres tout, qui causa la mort 
d* Hector, et la chute de Troie, je voudrois mieux me regaler, 
a Tombrage de votre verger, d* un « last year — ou Leicester- 
pippin," || avec la permission de L' Enfant de la Nature.^ 
Apropos de mon frere Shallow,** et du grand et gros chevalier 



• Thiiname, given to hb Muse, involves an allusion to tiie name of the 
person to whom the letter was addressed. He had half proposed, and half 
hesitated, to send some verses of his to the writer. 

f This alludes to a remarkable conservatory, belonging to the gentleman 
to whom this letter was addressed, and of which the material was, in 
general, metallic. It contained mangos of which the owner was, with 
reason, proud. 

t Golden pippins; a variety of the apple, supposed by some to be extinct, 
but of which the person, to whom this letter was addressed, had presented 
the writer with a tree. 

\ It may be suspected, that the Quibbler mean»— not the capital of France, 
but the son of Priam. 

II Some read last pear*s and others Leicester^'See Henry IV. Fart 2, Act 
5, Sc.S. 

Y Milton, I think, calls Shakspeare ** Nature's Child.'* Gray certainly 
calls him ** Nature's DarUng,*' and ** Dauntless Child." 

«* Shallow was a justice. 



capitaine, son hdte,* le ** sherris-sack** est arriv6 ; et j*en suis 
content, et yous rends graces, de me Tavoir procure. 

Reste 4 dire; non; il ne reste rien: car, pour votie 

bonheur, ma Muse Fran9aiBe (ou Patoise) 8*arr^ tout court, et 
parait dispose k m'abandonner, et planter li. — Ainsi, adieu, 
sans phrase. 

"~^^^^ *~"^"~^ ^^'"^"■» 

P. S. — N'auriez yous quelques conseils a me donner, par 
rapport aux fraises ? — Ne faut il pas que je prepare le terrain ? 
Et comment ? Deyrois je faire accompagner les dites firaise?, 
dans le trechschuytjf par quelqu' homme de confiance ? 

Savez yous que jamais je n*ai yisite la foire de Donny 
brook ?\ C'est singulier. — Mdme paresse et negligence a 
Oxford. Apres avoir passe quatre ans k Christ Church, je 1' 
ai enfin quitt6, sans avoir jamais vH le « Mighty Tom." 



TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. 

Sans Opines — ^point de rose. 
Oui, 

Onledit: 
Mais a cet < on dii' je m'oppose ; 

Et pour cause. 



« Falsteff. 

t The Grand Canal Boat. 

t This is in answer to a iNurt of the letter to which this was a reply; and 
which mentioned Donnybrook fair, as then gcring on. 

H 
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N*allez pas dire, Madame, que j*ai tort : 
Au contraire, je me trompe fort, 
Ou, malgr6 vos proverfoes, j'ai raison. 
Faut U faire mes preuves? Allons ! 
Je viens de recevoir 
(Et, pour rimer, permattez que je dise ce soir,) 
Gertaine feuille,* couleur de rose ; 
Et, 8ur le rosier qui Pa produit,f 
n n* y a point d*6pine : 
Car, de ce rosier, la radne 
£stl*Amiti6; 
Et, pour terminer mes preuves ennuyeuses, 
Oserait on dire que 1* amiti6 est epineuse ? 
D'un sentiment si doux, qui fut jamais blesse ? 



In order to get rid at once of my foreign languages, dead 
and living, I here introduce 

A LATIN LETTER, 
TO LOBD .| 

Neapoli-^iidie caL Septemb. 
Fallor ? an ut ad scribendum me accingam, tu hortaris ? — 

* A billet from Mrs. , to which these vorses were the answer ; and 

which insisted upon the proverb whidi forms the first of them, viz. sans 
efnnes, point de rose. 

f Je crois que ce mdt devrcdt 6tre < produUe* Mais les rimes !— Que 
deviendnuent elles i 

t In answer to one, in the same bnguage, received from hit Lordship. 



I 
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Cupidum, scriptor optim^, vires deficiunt. Saltern latine 
scribendi cupidum destituunt. Vertendi stylum me Necessitas 
nimium frequens terebraret;* ut verbi tui adoptati, et perquam 
utilis, auxilia petam. Nobis prseterea, non eadem est eetas; 
non mens. De te loquor, atavis edito fere regibus ; ac de me, 
equestri ordine nato, et prop6 Publicano; ad fiscum saltem 
pertinente. Ad taciturn me igitur, (etsi non Taciturn,) sylvas 
inter reptantem salubres, tu, peto, scribens, <* oma me ;** ut ad 
Atttcum Marcus Tullius ille dicit. 

Me versus fastidire tuos !f Bona verba, quaeso. Huic 
potius contrarium evenire solet. Itaque « descende" (unde 
dicam ?) « et die age,** non « tibi — a, sed mihi ah ! quserenti 
loDgum, Germanice,f melos. Unum quippe ex his deprome, 
qusB condita et composita, ex confesso habes.§ Qui e secretis 
beOi estjj] poemata certe bella prsebere posse debet. Imo talia 
porro tibi germana^ esse fateor. 

Je tire a fin ; 
Adieu Latin ! 
Rimari cerebrum 
Est grave terebrum. 



• In hia Latin letter, humorously written, the word Urehro was used by 
Lord — — , in the sense of to bore, i e. to tease or annoy. 

t This alludes to a passage in the letter to which it is an answer. 

t Lord «— » was a profident in German literature. 

\ This confession was in the letter, to which the present is an answer. 

U Secretary at War. 

1 1ndirect allusion to the title Germanice, above given. 
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Mais que dirai j6 done, en FraD9oi8? 

Imo. Que je viens d*apprendre que le m6t est terebra, 

Quel malheur I 
2do. Que de vos vers je n* ai que dire que j*en suis plus 
que content ; mais que votre prose a un merite tou< 
particulier ; (quite of its own.) Qui veut Pimitei 
nititur pennis, (il a I'aide des plumes) Je 1* avoue. 
Mais il pourroit bien tomber, pourtant ; — 4 temoin le 
sort d' Icare. Au reste, ignosce, Clarissime, si 
" humiles tui spiritus,"* mihi risum moverunt. 
do. Qu* a vos " parting summer's lingering blooms,"f je 
me permets de faire offrande de certaines fleurs pre- 
coces,^ a ma fa9on. 
4to. Que pour servir de suite k mes " Gobliniana/* je 
prens la liberie de vous envoyer deux '* Neapolisiana.' 
II me semble que dans le m6t New********, il y a 
une je ne S9ai quelle cacophonie. 
Vous avez juge, qu*en frappant du pied, sur certaine collinc 
du comte de Wexford,§ mon Pegase, dans ses caracoles 
avait deterre une Aganipp6 de vinaigre. || Au moins, dans le: 
numeros ci dedans, vous ne trouverez pas trop (pent Stre mem( 
trop peu) d* acide. 

Au reste, que je serois charm6 de vous prouver, que lei 
descriptions d'un Rimeur, aussi bien que celles d'un Poete 



« Words extracted tnm a paraage in hU Lordship's letter, 
f Allusion to an enclosure in Lord — — *s letter. 
} Possibly the lines to a Snowdrop, ^ven in this collection. 
§ Vinegar Hill. 

II Lord had, by this allusion, implied the satirical sharpness of warn 

lines, sent him by me, from Wexford. 
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sont, pour la plupart, exager^es; et qu* ainsi, par ezemple, 
r original du Lavm* est moins beau que mes rimes le tou* 
draient faire. 

Le Lord , Le petit Magicien Africain,f — P. C Le 

Tieux Rimeur qui vous addresse, — Certain cur6, (ce qui veut 
dire Rector, ou a peu pres, n* est ce pas ?) devdt, si vous 

vonlez, mais jeune et gentilhomme, — Le Lord , (de qui 

abstraction faite de la devotion, je serois tent^ de dire la meme 
chose,) — je me flatte, que dans un tel petit cercle, avec des 
chevaux, du beau temps, des livres, un bon cuisinier, et, 
malgre les Temperance Societies, un peu de bon vin dans la 
cave, — des perdrix, (je veux dire dans les champs, et abattues 
sur le champ,) on pourrait passer quinze jours sans s* ennuyer. 
— Maisholal pauvre chateau de •••«•••, que vais je faire? 
Vous troquer contre un chateau en Espagne? Car, 1* id^ 
d' une telle visite, n* est ce pas que c* est un des chateaux — 
non pas d' Ibemia, mais d' Iberia ? 

Adieu mi lord ! Combien de fois auriez vous bailie, depuis 
le commencement de cette epitre ? — Point de reponse a cette 
question, s* il vous plait. 

Arriv6 a ma conclusion, je ne devrois pas encore me qualifier 
du titre d* ami ; — mais qui 89ait ? Pent Itre, comme le dit la 
devise de je ne S9ai quelle famille noble, ** le bon temps 
viendra."— En attendant, je vous salue respectueusement, &c. 



• Printed in this Collection, 
t Reader, could this be Moore? 
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AN INVITATION.* 
Si poUi ArchiaciSf &c. 

HORAGB. 

If you can sit upon a straight-back'd chair. 

Endure a dinner a la cuisini-«re,f 

Not served on plate, or even on Stafford ware. 

Nor censure the plain dressing, or plain fare, — 

To the glad welcome that awaits, repair. 

The when we can arrange ; the social where 

Will be a parlour, about twelve foot square ; 

Yet with (so thinly guest-strewn) room to spare. 

Encore quelque chose, pour gater la bonne chere ? 

Wine, tepid as a kitchen atmosphere ? 

Nay, — *twere as well to dine with the Lord Mayor ! 

Not so ; for might be there 

Warm wine's a bore, though : ice-bath to prepare, 
Or chemic frigids, then be Burton's care.f — 
Aught else, our evening comforts to impair ? — 
From big, round, vacant eye, the curious stare 
Of rustic, fresh from bog of Allen air. 
Devouring with wild gaze ;§ while, I declare, 



# To the same person, to whom the Latino-gallic letter, which has just 
been given, was addressed. This invitation was written earlier; and not 
from the place Arom which the letter was dated ; but from another bouse, 
where the inviter was then residing. 

t i. e. dressed by a female cook.— All the lines of thu invitation, with the 
exception of four, will be found to terminate in thb onb rhyme. 

t The real name— or nom de guerre— of the butler. 

( The inviter had latdy added a rustic and rather boorish servant to bis 
establishment. 
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The open mouth, too, seems to call for share.* 

O spare Lord — -^— i 1 greedy Bumpkin, spare ! 

To "eat,** not to be «*eaten,**t by a bear. 

He came, in kind compliance with my prayer. 

You'll drop that plate too ; mind your own affair ; 

Close the wide lip chasm ; fall that mane of hair, 

Or hence, uncoudi one ! hence ! and to your lair ! — 

Cries Swift to Oxford, « hang your bill of fare ( 

Shew me your bill of company.*'! Dont stare : 

" St John" — says Pope — ** can mingle with the bowl, 

« The feast of reason, and the flow of soul :" 

'Tts thus apparent, that a pleasant guest, 

A century ago, was in request 

Whom shall you meet then ? puzzle deep, I swear : 

Of guests— seclusion strips one desperate bare. 

St is not in Dublin ; would he were ! 

Nor S e : the laird of L — B— , from his eyr- 

y, shall descend on our sublunar sphere. 

Who else ? 4 peine connois je le Chancelier. 

La chose — to wit my plan — ^begins to scare. — 

AUons I quoiqu' il en soit, il faut la faire. 

When parlour curtains up are, chambers aired. 

Paint smells abated, company prepared, 

« What man dares," as Macbeth says, — I will " dare ;" 

And stoutly send the invitation prayer. 

The acceptance of the above — not too tempting invitation, 



• Share from the "big round eye," which seemed disposed to " devour" 
ail, « with wild gaze," itself, 
t Hamlet. 
X Swift's very words to Harley. 



\ 
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which is also in veihse, and very playfully and well written, I 
should be glad to introduce into this collection ; but I have no 
opportunity for asking that permission, without which, I should 
be scrupulous of inserting it 



WHEREABOUT ; 
AN INTRODUCTORY CHARADE # 

Be it or truth or fable, we are told, 

To form young phosnix, you must bum the old. 

Consume my first, you change at once its quality ; 

And give it increase ; for you give plurality. 

Reader, my second I shall not say much on : 

Do you bear arms ? *Tis found in your escutcheon. 

Seldom, if ever, battle is, without it ; 

More rarely still, are those who keep it — routed. 

In this fair second, see my first take root ; 

While both conspire, to form my latent tout. 

What tout ? Nay, be by you the answer given : 

My guess perhaps might be — ^the place we live in. 



TO A MRLODY LONG UNHEARD.f 

O the days when first, how sweetly ! 
You stole upon mine ear, 

• Which means to introduce, and <* prate of my whereabout," when most 
of the poems fpoems ?) that follow were composed. 

t A French air, the name and words of which I have forgotten. The 
following lines are closely adapted to it ; perhaps at the expense of metre and 
smoothness, in lines third and eleventh. 
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Oh ! you stole upon mine ear, — 
Are vani^*d, — how completely 1 
Yet still I find you here : 
And to my soul, as gliding down. 
The phantom Past you bear. 
My spirit fondly gazes on, 
And welcomes with a tear : — 
O stream of long-lost melody, 
Where now thy sources ? where ? 
Oh ! where now thy sources? where? 
In Memory's mirror while I see 
Their liquid forms appear ? 



ANOTHER ADDRESS TO THE SAME MELODV.* 

Sweet air, that won my heart, oh ! 

'Twas this ; oh I it was this ; 
Why vanish and depart, oh I 

Soft hours of transient bliss ? 

Tho* many a year be gone, oh ! 

'Tis tinkling in my ears ; 
The strain my heart that won, oh ! 

Like music of the spheres. 



* Written before the lines which have just been given. 
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THE TEAR. 

His hones pace before the door, 
And blooming Edwin must be gone, 

To seek, in arms, the laurel'd shore, 
Where Victory waits on Wellington. 

Why lingers the young soldier ? say : 
He lingers for that sweet farewell, 

Where bosom, cheek, and eye betray 
What maiden lips refuse to tell. 

** Here are the roses Bess desired," 
Low faltered Ellen, as she tied ; 

And first bent o*er them, then retired. 
The shower she could not check, to hide. 

Lo ! twinkling thro* their crimson hues, 
A radiant speck was seen to lie : 

Was it a dew-drop, think you. Muse ? 
Or liquid gem, from £llen*s eye ? 

" Oh ! 'tis a tear !*' the lover cried ; 

And, as he drank the watery ray, 
Thought of its sparkling source, and sigh'd. 

And long'd to kiss the rest away. 

And wont for tented field to burn. 
Where steel-flash glances on the view, 

Now melting, waits a maid's return ; 
And lingers for a soft adieu. 
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Mount and away, bold youth ! but see, 
To window stolen, fair Ellen stand : 

He looks a volume : what does she ? 
Her handkerchief is in her hand. 

Away, fond youth ! nor blush to be 
True knight in love, as well as war : 

Cowards lack sensibility ; 

And bold as fond was Lochinvar, 

The heart that pours a melting vow. 
In Valour's sterner flame shall glow ; 

The eye, that love suffuses now. 

Gleam lightnings on the shrinking foe. 

And if that breast a foeman scar, 
And steep in Honour's purple tide, 

The wound shall lurk beneath a star, 
The stain — a crimson ribband hide. 

Then weep no more, sweet maid : thy vows 
Are heard ; thy Edwin's safe from harms : 

And Ellen, destined to espouse. 
Shall take a hero to her arms. 
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TO SLEEP. 

Somne, quiesrerum^ ptaddiuime Somnet DeortuHy 
Fax animi quern aura fr^gU i quicorda, dhumit 
Fessa nUnitteriis, ntulcet, reparaupie labori, 

Otid, Mbtam. Lib. xi. Fab. x. 

Lo, on thy wing flits heaven-sent healing ; 

In its soil shadow fold me, Sleep ; 
And, gently o'er my senses stealings 

In anodyne oblivions steep ; 
While, thro* the shower of poppies that you shed, 
A rainbow tint aerial visions spread. 
« Balm of hurt minds l"—th' unrivaU'd bard. 

Fair, innocent Sleep, hath called you so ;* 
Whose bland approaches, conscience-marred, 

The murderous Cawdor ceased to know. 
For hark, thro* all the house, with menace sore. 
Terrific voice cries — " Cawdor, sleep no more : 
*< No rest await thee, Glamis ; fell Macbeth, 
<* Whose ruthless treason smother'd sleep in death.*' 



The innocent Sleep ; 



Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast 

Macbeth. 

f Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more. 

Ibid. 

One is struck \rith a resemblance between the lines Arom Ovid, which 
my motto, and those from Shakspeare, which are quoted in the first 
Hiis resemblance is heightened by the following passages. 

* Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
< The death of each day's life ; sore Labour's bath.' 
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Chief nourisher, great nature's second course. 

Say, did his stem abettor* feast on thee ? 

Nay : prey'd on her the vulture of remorse ; 

Her slumbers were but blood-stained revery.f 

For sleep, that lulls the unpolluted heart. 

Changing its nature, bids the felon start. 

« Out, crimson spot r\ alas ! it cries you nay : } 

Aside, her mirror conscience will not lay ; [^ 

But night reflect the horrors of the day. J 

But wound there is, o*er which the balm, 

And sweetness of its holy calm, 

Elysian slumber's silent hour. 

Like wine and oil, can softly pour« 

Were it not so, how should we find 

The poet call it balm of stricken mind ? — 

Is my mind hurt ?5 — No shriek of conscience scares; 

Of buried crime — no hideous phantom glares ; 

But peace of mind refreshingly attest 

Cakn nights of innocent — ^untroubled rest : 

Or if repose be (rarely) not enjoyed, 

'Tis to my body, not my soul, denied. 

Is my mind hurt, (it well might be) 

By others' animosity ?— 

Not so ; it can smile pensively ; 

Nay, brighten into transient glee ; 



« Lady Macbeth. 

t Act 5, Sc. l.*-- Somnambulism is Revery. 

** You see, her eyes are open :-^ 
** Ay ; but thdr sense is shut.'* 

X " Out, damned spot !'* 

S ** Bahn of hurt minds." 
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Nor darkling then, the flash entomb 

In murk of quick-devouring gloom ; 

But let the garish beam of sprightly Day. 

To twilight's milder radiance pine away. 

Twilight, pale emblem of declining Age, 

Wearied of life, that seeks the hermitage : * 

Soft, waning lustre, mingled dark and light. 

That meekly fading, languish into night ! — 

Is my heart wounded ? It can sigh, 

Certes, at times, dejectedly, 

0*er a new perfidy detected. 

Or itself outraged and neglected ; 

While a rare grier-irort from the eye, 

May bear this sigh-gust company ; 

And, like the veil of summer-cloud. 

My cheek and brow pale sorrow shroud ; 

But soon, my temper, open and serene. 

When scarce the shower is past, shines out again. 

Nay, I can mingle smile with sigh ; 

'Gainst shock of Man^ malignity, 

Clothed in bright Heaven-wrought panoply ; 

Corselet and shield, of proof and power, 

To guard from " iron sleet of arrowy shower :f 

Sharp sleet, with mortal venom deep imbued ; 

Venom, in murk of utter darkness brew'd, 

By serpent Slander, and her hissing Brood. 



• And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hennitage.— Aftfton. 
t Iron deet of arrowy shower.^Grasf. 

Sharp sleet of arrowy shower.— JtftOon. 



! 



Ill 



A FALSE ALARftl. 



^--prohibcte mkuu !^4alem avertUe ctuum ! 

ViROIL. 



" Fill higb the sparkling bowl ; 

The rich repast prepare :" 
The Lordly train that meant to share, 
O say why tarry they ? and where ? — 
What wild low murmur thrills my soul ? 
Flits there a death-sob in the air, 
Moaning its fearful augury ? 
Or does the Tempest answer me ?* 

ne Tempest tpeaki, 

« Gaily the gallant vessel goes ; 

Unmindful of the whirlwind's sway, 
That, hush*d to horrible repose, 

Grimly expects its evening prey : 
Sat youth and joy at helm and prow ; 

Listener, my breath has laid them low ! 



» The four first stanzas were composed during the day, on which an 
^ipalling repor$ previuled, that a packet had gone down, crowded with 
passengers ; and containing, amongst these, ten distinguished Noblemen, 
F6ers of Great Britain and this country. The remaining stanzas were added 
after this report had been cfurrected ; and the real (and still melancholy) 
truth had been ascertained. ^Ilie lines were written during the visit of 
George IV. to Ireland. 
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Look not to greeting welcome here ; 
For deep beneath the tumbling wave, 
Your guests have found a watery grave ; 
Or welter on a watery bier." 

When in the hall the banquet spread. 
Their lustre lights profusely shed 
On glittering guest, and suipptuous cheer, 
And Musick forms the atmosphere, — 
If famished Tiger's growl were heard. 
Or ravening Lion's wrath appeared, 
Alas ! how frightful thus to see 
Fate rushing on Festivity 1 

When Samson's patriot vigour bums. 
And feast to ghastly carnage turns, 
We bow before the heaven-taught ire j 
And even in trembling, we admire. 
But here we part with what we cherish'd ; 
Worth, Loyalty, Rank, Talent, all ! 
It is the Innocent have perish'd ; 
It is the Amiable that fall ! 

False Rumour hence ! and shuddering Fear 

Avaunt you ! softer tidings cheer ; 

Leading from horrible surmise. 

To soothing hopes a^ain : 

Gulp'd by the whelming hurricane, 

No gorgeous train of Nobles sleep 

In caverns of th' insatiate deep ; 
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Their knell while gathering billows roar ; 

Or wildly wailing gusts deplore ; 

And shriek their obsequies. 

All safe from wreck, and tempest fury, bring 

Their brilliant welcome to their cordial King. 

Alas ! some hapless victims have 

Drain'd to the death the briny wave ; 

And tho* they be not of the grand. 

Or purple Nobles of the Land, 

Yet must soft Pity join the tear 

That Friendship mingles with their liquid bier. 

For the poor lost ones while we grieve, 

Let melting charity relieve, 

With liberal hand, and solace warm. 

The naked wretches, that survive 

The pelting of that pitiless storm ! 

When Charity hath done her Christian part. 

And soft regrets have purified the heart, 

To gladness be the glittering rein 

Xicss soberly than freely given ; 

Nor Care corrode, nor Sorrow stain 

The loyal vows we waft to Heaven ; 

The joy, that with a generous swell. 

Which who shall blame ? or what shall quell ? 

Cries — " hence with legend stale, q^ fated stone I 

The Irish Heart is George's Irish Throne !" 

To the classic reader I need not observe, that for whatever 
good in my first and second stanzas, his acknowledgments 

I 



\ 
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should be to Grray; that I bave enridied the poverty of my 
sixth, with an imitation, in its last two lines, of Shakspeare ; or 
that the stone of Destiny, (Hume, Tol. 2, p. 282,) on which 
I apprehend his^ Majesty was crownctd, was brought to Scot- 
land from this country ; and removed by Edward the First to 
Westminster, from Scone. 



IMITATIONS. 

Fill high the sparkling bowl ; 
The rich repast prepare. 

Gray, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 

That, hush*d in grim repose, expects his ev'ning prey. 

Gray* 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoever you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 

Lear* 
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WBLCOUE TO HERMITAGE. 

• 

\Vhile numerous yawns upbraid its tameness, 

Can you endure a life of sameness. 

Of halting Time nor mock the lameness ? 

Welcome to Hermitage 1 
0*erfraught with restless animation, 
Agog for bustling dissipation. 
Are quiet hours your detestation ? 

Avoid our Hermitage 
But if you can, with relish, look 
For recreation, to a book. 
Come, nestle in our evening nook. 

At quiet Hermitage. 
Perhaps you*d rather flirt, than read ; 
Handle an eye-glass, than a need- 
le,...0 ! then, lady fine, proceed ; 

Nor stop at Hermitage* 
Blithe social fame jadis I won ; 
But with society have done ; 
And shunn*d, — at length I learn to shun : 

Retirement suits with Age ; 
And I am forty^nine, you know : 
Why do you smile ? Is it not so ?* 
Yet not a mope I mean to grow ; 

Nor even austerely sage. 



* The author continued (without any deceptious intention) to call himself 
JoHif.nine, for five or «ix years, without adding * and upwards ;' a joke, 
upon the wit or poignancy ct which he will not insist. 
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A he ! he ! he 1 is in me still : 

With ha ! ha ! ha ! then pledge it, Shitt ;• 

Hold both your sides, and laugh your fill. 

To echoing Hermitage. 
Years hence, when stooping on my staff, 
My thirsting ears, I hope, will quaff 
Of jocund Youth the sprightly laugh, 

That cordials sinking Age. 
Peter !f — the cards and table : Whist ? 
Ay, to it, comrades, if you list : 
My head seems in a sort of mist : 

I throw not down my gauge. 
I will go scribble : or, may-hap, 
Recline in Morpheus* dreamy lap ; 
Which means, in prose, will take a nap ; 

And renovate your Sage. 
" Our Sage, forsooth ! oh, no ! not quite." 
Beshrew me, but I believe you*re right ; 
For harmless Frolick*s my delight. 

Capering on Life's dull stage 
** We're four by honours." — " What do you mean?" 
Cries one, — with sober, whist-like mien : 
** Did not my partner play the queen ? 

** First trump he had, this ag( 
*' Well 1 trick and two by honours." — <* Nay, 
'Gainst this, I nothing have to say : 
We have saved lurch : come, deal away : 

Such hands would Job enrage 



* See page 57 of this cuHection. f The name of one of the footmen. 
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*« Have you an Honour?** — « I have one,** — 
That's quite enough : the game is done ; 
" A single one.'* — the rubber's won : 

The stint of Hermitage.* 
On what book shall my tongue now wag ?f 
Journal to Stella ? Brobdingnag ? 
Or biting tale of sorrel Nag ?| 

Fair Dames of Hermitage. 
Or shall I read you verses — mine ? 
Anonymous? or Auld Lang Syne? 
Or Maze ? — For what do you incline ? 

My Dames of Hermitage. 
Come, Sir; your tottering table*s laid :§ ah I 
Yes ; I perceive : but Tm afraid, a 
Lady's forgetting my panada ;|| 

Night-lunch of Hermitage. 
False Muse, ungrateful ground you are — : 
Take my advice ; nor go too far — : 
She, who — you say — forgets the , 

Loves him and Hermitage. 



* The Hermitage rule was— not more than one rubber each evening. But 
what are rules f Promises. And what are promiies f Fie-cnuts ; made 
aayi the adage, to be broken. How old.£uhioned, by the way, must these 
ailhaAooM to long vAist, now appear! 

f Reading aloud ; the cards being over. 

t There is quite as much rhyme as truth, in making the voyage to the 
Hou^nhmms, or even that to Brobdingnag, a part of our evening course. 

\ VTith a candle, for reading. By the epithet ** tottering,** the writer 
teems to record, that the aforesaid table was one of a nest of wabbling 
^riders. 

li Bread softened in t<«, well creamed and sugared. 
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But hold ! « to my poor way of thinking,* 
Whist, scribbling, reading, eating, drinking,f 
Are not enough. Come, rouse thee, Shenkin.^ 

Not heard for half an age. 
Poor Robertson, and Charles Quint 
Whilom Muse Nambypamby sang ; 
Ere Fickleness, or Dulness rang 

Their knell, in Hermitage. 
For praise though graceful style give room. 
Done have we with sly Atheist Hume : 
Yet (with defiance) may resume. 

For faithful Hermitage 
Scarce will his fraud entrap, I hope ; 
Who, while he feigns to storm The Pope, 
Does so, with foul clandestine scope, 

To glut unchristian rage : 
And while he rails on popery, 
A watchful Piety can see, 
He fain with Christianity 

Would stealthily engage. 



« English translation of ** moi je pense, comme Grego^re } j'aime mieux 
boire ;'* which is the burden of *< Que le vaillant Roi, Richard,** &c., one oi 
the airs in Gretry's ** Coeur de Lion ;*' the music of which I am no longei 
laughed at for humming and admiring ; because it is again coming intc 
fashion. 

f Panada, for example, which may be considered as both eatable anc 
drinkable. More easily eaten indeed, than Boniface*8 ale. 

t Famously (dayed by one of our circle ; who indeed performed ever 31 
thing well. 
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Then shall we turn to Henry*-— say, 
Or bid wight Mitford us convey 
To Marathon, or Thermopylie, 

FVom peaceful Hermitage ? 
But heard you brazen summons given ? 
By curfew-bell, we hence are driven ; 
Hall-dock has sternly toll'd eleven : 

To bed I dear Hermitage.f 

Merry maids, morrow I and mistresses all 1 

Of pillow is any one still the thrall? 

Has each obey*d Morning's << breezy call," 

Good lieges of Hermitage? 
In lines to come, I may essay 

To give you the sketch of an A d day : 

'Twas hitherto only night, you'll say ; 

Soir6e of Hermitage. 



« His History of England. 

t A metonymy of the house containing, for the perMms contained,'^ Au. 
reste, eleven was the Hermitage bed-hour. 



I 
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A HBRMITAGB BREAKFAST. 

(iMPEOMnV.) 

I cannot paint a breakfast scene, 
At which I never yet have been ; 
Your general social meal, I mean : 

/ breakfast all alone. 
At it, I trust you all agree ; 
Though something has been whisper*d me, 
About a certain broil, d* you see ? 

Ay, marry ! a hot one.* 
A bone t I hope, not of contention : 
A broil ! does this mean a dissension ? 
A pair of drum-sticks 1 pr*ythee, mention, 

Are they for beat to arms ?f 
Chop smacJcs too much of guillotine : 
Cut4ef is much the same, I ween ; 
While 8teak hints stak^, and Terror's reign ; 

Fire, faggot, and alarms. 
What follows your repast ? A talk, 
A snatch of music, and a walk ; 
Unless the fickle weather balk ; 

Goud-veiling all her charms. 



« Mutton-chop is its no m n ot de gtierre^'-^jut de paix, 

f We rather suppose these drumsticks to have formed pert of a fowUbroil ; 
and we have the authority of Shakspeare for [nronouncing, that ** fowl is 
fair.**— See .Macbeth. If not of fowl, thej must have been of Turkish, or 
Turkeyish origin. 



I 
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Our climate is composed of snatches : 
Each day made up of shreds and patches, 
A restless idler*s life well matches ; 

Now chilling, now it warms. 
Digest your objects, in your heads ; 
Avoid all snatches, patches, shreds ; 
Else, nightly, skulking to your beds, 

You may find nothing done. 
And few things are there worse, I say, 
Than fickle, lounging, restless day . 
La m6re des vices est L'Oisivete : 

That sin-producer shun. 
Be useful object still pursued ; 
Be the pursuit each day renew'd ; 
Employment fix'd to habitude. 

And happiness is won.* 
But, who think all is rich, that's strange,f 
Embrace a whim, then scorn or change, 
And thus through life*s vain toy-shop range, 

Might risk to be undone. 
Miss Kitty 1 — are you at your post ? O 
Yes ; I perceive your Ariosto ;f 
Score stanzas forming your fair boast : — Oh ! 

*Tis monstrous hard to rhyme. 



« (( To be employed— ia to be happy," aays Gragj and there is a great 
al of truth, and material truth, in the position. But the employment 
ight to be innocent and useful : else the resulting happiness will be spurious 
d pernicious. 

t Novel. 
t Castigate. 



i 
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I trust you cannot take it ill, 

If I enquire of you, dear Shill,* 

How gets Italian on : I will 

Pluck courage iq>, this time : 
" Hoping I dont intrude ;** for I 
Am no more curious — ^than Paul Pry ; 
Though I may unremittingly, 

Stick to one, like bird-lime. 
Now Mistress Charlotte,f and Nfiss Sally, 
Perhaps you think I merely rally : 
Not so : of moralists the ally, 

In scribbling me, behold. 
Mark : < thou shalt do no murder :' nay, 
I grant you would not bear to slay 
Your neighbour : neither kill a day : 

The precept is of gold. \ 
Oh, value Time ! nor misapply 
Its gifts : tis fallen from the sky ; 
Brief fragment of eternity ; 

Which God was pleased to sever. 
Then watch I O watch, while light is given : 
Be not to utter darkness driven ; 
But soar, on wings of Time, to heaven ; 

And make your ownybr «;«•.§ 



* See page 57 of this volume. 

t Another Charlotte ; a matron, as her title of Mistress records. Her 
sisttr Sally, too, then unmarried, is a real Sarah ; not like the one hnaghied 
in page ^. 

t Here one naturally recalls the regrets and perdidi diem of Htus. 

^ i. e. make your own eternity. For ever used substantively for etemUff, 
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THE MAN OF LETTERS ; 

OM 

THE LITERARY LEVEE.* 

Scene , Author*i stuig : enter six and Iwentif, 
To be presented : vMtors in plenty, 

* Whence, and what are you 9*f — Hearken and be dumb 
From A, B, C nia*s happy vales we come. 

* By what conveyances 9* — Apparently, 

On wings may have been hither borne A, B.^ 
If wofds are plamed, as Iliad's author sings, 
Why may not their constituents have wings ?§ 
But even though one should have arrived by C>|| 
What is our mode of travelling to thee ? 
By land, or air, or water? — Idle stuff! 
Are we not here ? And is not that enough ? 



« Composed on a journey from London to liverpool, with the not komi. 
ddal view of killing the inn-evenings which I met upon the road. They 
were intended for the young daughter of the Right Honourable -— 
—— >; but never sent ; (nor, until now, seen by anjf.) On perusal, I thought 
them too serious, abstruse, and quaint for her ; too frivolous for her fkther ; 
and too dull for either. Then why do I now present them to my readers ?— 
A puttUng question. I ** move for time to answer. *' 

f The yiiited makes this enquiry of his Visitan, 

t A Bee. 

^ Otherwise words would not be the exact representatives of these con- 
stituents. Letters may, I think, be conridered to be the constituents of 
Words, Plumed : Estia «rrf^4i}rr», Homer. 

II By sea. 



{ 
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An airy, elemental host of elves,* 
Whose object is to introduce ourselves. 
Then, prithee, truce with all interrogation : 
It interrupts — and mars our 

PBBSBNTATIOir. 

Should hanging be your not too prosperous end. 

The aid of F, E, G, we recommend ; 

Or if on watery bier your exit be. 

Romantic drowning may be found in D.f 

Is your health delicate, and insecure ? 

" Throw physic to the dogs :** we have A. Q. R. 

Is your sight dim ? you call for glasses ; ^ f\ 

You first should give fair trial to H. I. 

Who want aperients ? We can furnish one. 

In K, that is to be depended on ;§ 

And though his locks may not be silvery gray, 

A guardian too (for he has wards) is K. — 

What has our next ? Three feet ! and my advice 

Is — ^take, (an inch will give them,) in a trice. — 

E, Y, E keep a school : a school ? Pooh ! Pooh ! 

Yes, but they do ; and have a pupil too : 

Under the lash, you guess ; and, of a truth, 

Frolic and wild is truant glance of Youth. 



« Letters are assuredly spiritual, (as I assume dves to be,) if thexe be any 
connexion between breath and spirit ; et pour les mdts, il y en a, qui mootrent 
de Vetprit : les bons tnots^ par exemple. 

t Deva's wiaard stream. 

X Fy ! orjfe /—In which way ought I to spell it, reader i 

S Whether K be a medicine, I will not take upon me to pronounce; but if 
it be, assuredly it is an opening one. 
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G, O, the waggon teams all understand : 
Reverse them, and all architects command.* — 
How picturesque your banks are, fluent Y I 
And beautiful the fane that rises nigh.f 
Typhon, your stature, men with wonder view ;\ 

But why should we ? lo ! we have W. 

N, M saluting, keep aloof from E ; 
, For how could N, M, E befriends to thee ? — 
You like yon < Death of Rizzio,* hung on high : 
You're right : twas O, P painted it: not I. — 
P had, we know, the ear of Mahomet ;§ 
And pigeon'd was th* Impostor, (| I admit. 
O, P are better skill'd to charm the eye,^ 
Than please the ear, P, 0*s discordant cry.** — 
See canker'd N, V — gulping an alas ! 
While proud V, N, A, seat of empire, pass. — 
Q in the comer is for ever found ;f f 
Q, to whom all, who tread the stage, are bound. \\ 



* Ogee ; an architectural moulding. 

t Tintem Abbey, situated on the banks of the Wye ; inienuiUy beautiftil; 
ind beautifully (at least it was so) kept. Externally, it is, perhaps, little 
tetter than a ruinous collection of gable-ends. 

X The dimensions of this monster were so great that— if my mythological 
nemory do not mislead me— iEtna no more than sufficed to cover him. 

% If not P, at least Pea is said to have had, and with his full consent, this 
alse prophet's ear. 

il Still with Mahomet's consent. The practised pigeon, by bis arrangement, 
nought in his bill to the Mahometan ear ; where his account was, of course, 
luditedj and Pea, or P, commissioned to discharge it. 

1 At least Opie, the painter, was. 

*• There are more melodious vocalities than the peacock's. 

f f See the hom-book, 

t% Cue i the last words of a speech, which the player, who is to answer, 
atchet, and regards as intimation to begm,/~~Johnson*s Dictionary, 
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Q, that assists to make 0*Connell g^reat ;* 
Q, whose shot-balls, and cannon, scatter fote,f 
On verdant plain, where rival hazardg meet, 
In crimson strife | — of victory and defeat : 
Q, to the packet that can look askance, 
Although not rent§— -with tribute-loving glance ; j{ 
Q, that to head appended, trust my riiymes. 
Would — tale or tail — be one of other times.^ 
Q, that Hats humorous comrade, hhated Jackf 
Would relish much— were if but Q de sack ; ** 
Q, whose industrious efforts no man spares ; 
But all, in restless turn, take up as theirs.f f 
I, O may ramble far \\\ — but (entre nous,) 
In durance vile, too oft are I, O, U :-— 
R, S. T, U, fell bailiff tribe, at hand, 
Imprison all who bear this debtor brand . 



* Queue. 

f At bUlUrds.— I beUeve this Q is spelt Cfne. 

4 Hie red game. 

\ It must be an iU*appointed tables where a rent can be found in any 
pocket. 

II At the billiard table, as dsewhere, the obtaining of tribute may be a 
consequence— if not of deluding, at least of making game. 

1 The two last of these that I recollect to have seen, belonged to my late 
ftiends. Lord Landaff and Sir Charles Vernon. 

«• Cul de sac 

ft Cue; the part which any man has to play m his tum.'^oknsoHs 
JDMkmarjf, 

ti The daughter of loachus did so } Jlying from a Jlp, Poor lo was herself 
the reluctant Gad. 
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And where tbe captive's refuge ? seem to mei 

R, S, Q, (are they not?) and S, K, P.* 

Saw you A, Q, Z.hrought to trial? Nay : 

But I beheld X» Q> Z sent away. 

The judges were A, B, U, Z — I confess ;f 

So that they threatened to commit X, S. 

Were these intimidated ? Not a whit : 

" Judges iod<ed,** they said, « X, S commit !" 

*< Fair England*8 queen, fts chronicles rehearse, 

" Committed not X, S ; but the reverse."^ 

Pa saw the row ; and children : so did we : 

But " poor Mamma i" cried M, A ; « where is she : 

** Above stairs ;" chatter'd J ; <* she's makmg T." 

But where is Socrates ? A, T, R forgive ! 

He is condemn'd : he was YY to live : 

For, by experience you will be advised, 

'Us perilous as rare, to have a Y,Z.§ . 

The pause of Reason^->rabble throngs despise ; 

And guileful Folly loathes the simply wise. 

Even now, when thus mob-legions coarsely rule, 

Whose officers are knave, whose ranks are fool, 

Truth, Wisdom, Virtue — bow beneath a storm. 

That howls, lays waste, and calls itself Reform. — 

Ah no ! the title is mere usurpation t 

Ah no f Reform is not mere devastation ; 



• Arrest he you. A rescue. Escape he. 

t Accused. Excused. Abused. 

X Viz. S, X, or Essex— committed to prison by Elimbeth. 

S A tear. Too wise. A wise bead. 



{ 
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Though of Corrective the too frequent use 
Degenerates to Destructive ; — its abuse ;* 
And worship, that to th' olden Truth is due, 
Men lavish upon what is false and new. 
Those to reforming Ukraism who fly, 
With a false bottom, to delude us— try : 
While it appears stajich base of Constitution, 
Through lurking trap-door sinks each institution. 
To depths of wild and shapeless Revolution ; 
'Till the fair structure, which our fathers cheered, 
By heaven ordain'd, by gradual wisdom rear*d, 
By nations wonder'd at, by time endear*d. 
Hath, like a baseless vision, disappeared. 



The levee closed, the Levee-ers withdrew 

And shall I say *feHce notte* too ? 

Levee and night put side by side ! What can 

This mean ? — It means that Tm an Irishman, 

Astride upon a bull. — Fair fnend A, D, U ! 

I dedicate my rhapsody to you. 

M, T its lines ; but relish'd if they be, 

I sliall conclude them 

N, N, X, T, C. 






• i.e. the abuse (which Destructive is) of CorrcctiTe. 
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TO AN EARLY BOUQUET.* 
(IMPBOMPTU.) 

Faif) milky flower,'|' to classic ear unknown 
As snowdrop, welcome! — welcome, early one, 
To deck, with bridal white, young Flora's throne 
Nor Crocus, less to thee are greetings due. 
Bright, hymeneal bloom,| of golden hue ; 
Rich as— thro* forest gloom — ^the branch, that on 
^neas, and his Sibyl escort shone. § 
Flower of the wind,|| and have I nought to say 
Of thy faint purple blush — Anemone ? 
Child of boon earth, and sofUy whispering gale, 
Ah yes 1 — Hepatica,f fair blossom, hail ! 
Come vernal Three, your early lustres blend. 
To tell the drooping world — of winter's end ; 
And (while her birth, glad birds and poets sing,) 
Gem the green cradle of the new-bom Spring, 




* The bouquet was presented, on the fi7th d February, 18S5, to the 
author, by the second of the Charlottes, mentioned in *< the Hermitage 
Breakfast.*' It consisted of but three flowers; Galanthus nivalis, (Snowdrop,) 
Crocus Sativa, and Anemone Hepatica; one of each. ' 

f Galanthus, of Greek etymology, may be translated Milky Flower. 

X CsocEO veUOus anUctu, Hvmbnaus.— Ovid, Metam. Book x. line i. 

^ VirgU, JEneid, Book vi. line 204. et seq. 

II Anemone. AnfAos (Anemos) the Wind. 

t Anemone Hepatica. 

K 
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TO THE SNOWDROP.* 

Sweet flower, I love thy snowy bells. 
For many a tale their blossom tells. 
Of Youth, and Innocence, and Spring, 
And all the gay delights they bring : 
Of gentle, yemal breeze to come ; 
Of flowerets thai will shortly bloom ; 
Of singing birds and verdant field; ; 
And all that wakening Nature yields. 

Sweet flower of Hope t what tho* less rare 
Than frail Exotic, nursed with care, 
Tho* no rich perfume, on the gale, 
like the dark Tiolet, you exhale. 
Nor blush, with tinge of rosy die. 
You are as fiur to Fancy's eye : 
And sweet, ay, — sweetest gem, of all. 
That bud and bloom at Nature's call : 
For you are Aer*«-^er own dear flower; 
To whom she gives, with magic power, 
What tint each blossom hath of bright ; 
What wafted odours most delight : 
Since you a promise with you bring 
Of all the scents and hues of Spring ; 
A messenger, despatch'd before, 
To tell what Summer hath in store, 



* By the author of lines on a Laburnum, &c 
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Of roses, and of soany days, 
And bowers to 8oreen from solar rays ; 
When we the hawthorn's breath inhi^ ; 
And drink the sweetness of the gale : 
To velvet bank when children stoop, 
And pluck tho new4>lown primrose group ; 
Or crop the violet (roni its bed ', 
Or boney-snckles'sugiir'd head -. 
These are the promises you bring ; 
Then welcomie eldest-bom of spring ! 



TO THE LORD 



MON DERNIEB m6t. 
Spiritm nUus alit. 

ViBOIL. 

With goblins by the covey, very queer it 
Were, my brave reader, if I wanted spirit. 

While you, the toUs and customs o'er, 
And spirit duties gravely pore, 
Here too, the knell of customs old 
My tiny doggerel Muse hath toWd; 
And of permitted spirits* eke 
Her province hath it been to speak ; 

* S0e the concluding stanza of ** The Ashpark Apparition." The pemus- 
fion, therd given, to a Revenantt for a time to rei^iear, seems to be of the 
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Nay, even to parallel your imp^ists. 

With Raheenduff and glen-field /mp-hosts. 

Different, I grant, the du^es at Westminster, 

From those of our small, haunted patch of Leinster : 

Saint Stephen's duties are on apirita laid ; 

While — to RAISE spirits seems St Flnian's trade. 

But, by the way, in my opinion. 

Your Lordship has foigotten poor Saint Finian. 

Yet of his bright and holy well, 

And of himself, have you heard tell : 

How he, of Tubber-Fin the Ptttron Saint, 

Of Newtown legends is Recorder quaint : 

While, sooth, so lunatic his tales,* 'twere pity, 

Each crazy fable had not its committee ; 

Even as at Commons* House, each knotty question 

Hath, at some statesman-member's sage suggestion. 

Peace 1 I say, peace I too flippant Muse ; 

Seeing how tis, your lay refuse : 
^Twas ask*djbr ; and I thought might prove amusive : 
But do not you and it now seem intrusive ? 
Against thee too, pure Flnian's lively spring, 
Charge of exuberant prattle must I bring. 
Be dumb, my Aganipp^ : Noble • * • * • 
Is so : then silence ! — babble thou no more ; 



Bevenue Permit class. The first twelve lines of this bit of a poem, as Pat 
might call it, all allude to certain official duties, in the performance of which 
Lord — ^ was engaged about this time. 

« For instance, the wild story of the coach and six. See page SI of this 
volume. 
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Kor, with soft, tinkling chime» 
Accompany my rhyme* 
To an unslightably* prou4 silence cling : 
Trust me, your lofty nlence is the thing ; 
Unbroken, even by gentlest murmuring.f 
Ainsi, a long adieu, fair well 1 
Lord •••»••• too, farewell I 

Why? great P. M J. C— R. L. S. may 

And (I could give you more initials) say*' 

Weill be it so: 
With the detracting rest, let this too go. 
Unstrung by filching | liar. 
Be mute, my innocent lyre ; 
My harmless Phantoms fly ; 
Else will you surely die ;§ 
And Slander, sliding from her viper nest. 
Like Aaron's goblin-snake, devour the rest(| 
Why spare my delicate spirits?^ glutton she, 
Who hath, for years, been gorging upon me ? 



« A— liy me— coined word. Whether a sterling one, may be a question. 

f Hie author is addressing the well, or spring. 

t Viz. ** he that filches your good name/*— Othello— Act 3, sc. 3. 

^ To threaten a phantom yiith death, may seem an extraordinary menace. 
There iqipears however to be authority for it. In one of Ludan's Dialogues, 
Chaxtm, calling on his shadowy passengers to trim the boat, assures them 
that if they do not, it will be upset, and those, at least, who cannot swim, 
have a bad chance of escape. 

11 like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest.— Pope. 

1 « My delicate ArieL"— re»i/»rf. 
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TRANSLATION OF 

■ '■ » ■ 
THE FIRSt ODE OP HORACE.* 



Patron, whose Enoestdra were kings. 
Protector, pride, of him who sings, 
How variously our .tastes inoliiie» 
Hear me declare ;-^>«Dd what ar0 mine. 
Some pant Olympian dust to ;Taise ; 
And revel on Olympic praise : 
The goal, on glowing aji}e. inm*d> 
The noble palm, by Victory ea^*<JU 
Exalt them to thQ bless'd abodes. 
And dazzling fellowjship o£ Gods. 
Ambition this shall tea^ to rise ; 
Soaring to catcb its me^or . prize. 
He combats in a di^reot game ;t 
And tates an arduous road to fame. 
The crowd's inconstant homage cheers ; 
And pinnacle, to which it rears, 
(*Till from its dizzy summit driven,) 
Hath lifted to a tottering Heaven. 
Another, grasping ip. his store, 
The grain that golden Libya bore. 



« It apgeaied to me that the Odes oi Horace were, in genend, tut poorly 
translated ; and that, of some of them, even I mysdf could give a better 
version. To the first part of this opinion I (p^h^ ungradously) adhere. 
The second part of it— the above unsuccessful attempt has taught me to 
labandon. 

t Difibrent from the Olympic contest 
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Cries, " Statesman, power and honours thine, 
Be less precarious blessings nnne.** 
While such their groaning coflfers fiD, 
Some, who paternal acres till. 
Would scarce their rural fortunes leave. 
For all that Attains could give» 
The merchant mariners, who flee. 
From firm-set earth, to billowy sea,* 
Find, as it heaves, what odiers miss, 
Upon its swelling liosom, bliss; 
Save when, rich caigb teiiipe8t>tOBt, 
And labouring vesMl idl but lost. 
Fear asks of Avaricer-^<^ why roam. 
From the safe competence of Home ?" 
But, harbour reach 'd, keen Love of gain 
Refits the shatter'd bark again. 
Such charm may lurk in Ocean's roar : — 
Bright Fame the soldier courts on shore ; 
Craving what Matron hearts abhor ; 
Trumpet, and Bugle, Camps and War. 
By fountain brim, in forest glade, 
Where Arbutes spread an emerald shade, 
Some joy to rest ; and as they loll. 
For aid, on sparkling goblet call. 
To cheat the lingering length of Day. 
Keen hunter bivouacs Night away ; 
By glimpse of silver-shafted Queen, 
If tusk or antler, dimly seen. 



* Thou sound and finupset Eaxth^^Shakspeare. 



J 
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To dangerous quest, in forest gloom. 

Allure from winning diarms at home. 

My brows, if ivy fillet bound, 

While Nymph and Satyr, gathering round. 

My life — from Tulgar eye conceal'd— 

In twinkling grove, secluding, held» 

Listening Euterpe's warbling flute,* 

Or Polyhymnia's Lesbian lute. 

What further need the Bard desire ?— 

But pointing to the lyric choir. 

If my great patron but declare \ , 

That I may claim admission there, 

Nymph-haunted grove no longer charms ; 

My soul a new ambition warms : 

Admit me stars 1 at once I rise 

Elate and buoyant, to the skies I 



RIDDLES. 



A. 



Like echo 1 am a mere empty sound ; 
In me the strength of knotted oak is found ; 
Even when I roam at large, I still am bound ; 
From Statesman Pitt, I never could proceed; 
From Talbot, or from Fox, I might indeed. 

* LUtening th^ teax^^^Skaktpeare. 
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I 

ANSWER.* 

A Bark must be an empty sound ; 
Within its Bark the oak is found ; 
The gallant Bark, with loosen*d sail, 
Sound for some port, invokes the gale : 
A Bark from Pitt were strange indeed ; 
Though common to the canine breed. 



B. 

Sans moi il n*y a ni fruit ni fleur; 

Mais c*est a mes feuilles que le Genie fait sa cour 

Je suis enterr^, (plaignez mon sort;) 

Je suis enterr^, sans etre mort. 

Mourir I moi I je suis Auteur ; 

Et je dois vivre pour toujours.f 



C. 

My motions are graceful ; my figure is good ; — 
By fair damsels admired, — and may I say woo*d ? 



« By the Author of <* A True Story.*' A dog*s bark is an empty sound. 

t By the Irish Author of this coUection. Therefore be indulgent to his 
French, Do not &ncy that Auteur is offered as rhyme for toujours. It is 
rhyme to >Ie«r : courto toujours. 
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My good graces the fortunate girl who obtains, 

Holds her pretty head high, and delights in my chains : 

Lo I she gives her soft hand, without coyness or strife ; 

And in me finds a partner, tho' not one for life. 

How acts upon this the competitor fair ? 

There is no cap to pull ; and no pulling of hair ; 

For wherever we are, there is harmony there -. 

As I*m not of the Fancy, no bruisings ensue ; 

Tho* I cannot deny that I have my set^o. 

This, you'll say, is k TAnglaise ; and yet I proclaim 

That I am of foreign extraction, and name. 

Girls, you think that you know me ; but be on your guards. 

And take this short hint ; you will find me at cards. 



I 



D. 



In a deer-herd, a watch, and a year, I am found ; 
Now scarce, then abundant, yet always a bound : 
Blue, colourless, green, — ^like a rainbow am I, 
Bright, many-hued, transient, and child of the sky. ' 
Contnwlictions unnumWd my nature environ; | 
I am yielding as down ; I am harder tiian iron ; > 
As flowery as North, and as fluent as Byron : j 

I am late, I am early ; am cold and am warm ; 
Now blushing ; my beauties now rifled by storm : 
Like diamonds I sparkle ; like silver am current ; 
As emeralds green, — and urge headlong the torrent : 
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Of Nature the boast, of mankind the desire, 

Now part of a leap ; and again the entire : 

I am solid, and liquid, in grottos I dwell ; 

At times I am sickly ; but always am well. 

I am never the Ocean, tho' oft ** th* azure main," 

And whatever you trace, am the source, I maintain. 

What am I, fair Reader ? you seem at a fault -. 

Shall I give you a hint ? I am often a vault. 

But for me sandy deserts were barrenness all ; 

By me the fleet steed scampers over the wall. 

I ** keep moving,*' like Rapid ; still going, yet gone, 

Ere the summer clad fields their rich livery don : 

Well disposed, and well temper*d, tho* sanguine, I labour 

Incessant to loosen the chain of my neighbour. 

I am lovely and loved ; and yet all must agree 

That of evil, what may be calPd source, is in me. 



FINALE, 

OR THE RED BOX 
TO THB AOTHOR.« 



« Seemeth, thy Muse can never tire ; 

From thy glad mood thick jests arise ; 
But tell me, — ^who thy verse admire ? 

Or heed thy slighted pleasantries? 



* From hinM^. 
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** Let thy jokes wither on their stocks, 
Lock*d in the garden of thy mind ; 

Let thy Muse write for The Red Box ;• 
And not a truant veree take wind. 
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Why art thou, simpleton, so gay ? 
For, that thy lot is free from care. 
And bright with prosperous sunshine ?** — Nay 
*Tis from pure gaiet6 de coBur. 



Still, from some irUtia,f of my making. 
Due sense of suffering may appear : 

<* Soit ; yet my friendly counsel taking. 
Keep to yourself both anile and tear.'* 

Sound your advice ; and it shall sway ; 

Counsel at once of Sense and Pride ; 
Why should my verse be thrown away, 

And others dozed, — I mortified ? 

But chiming verse-streams soothe at night ; 

The Muse each eye-lid kindly locks. 
" A la bonne heure : compose and write ; 

But only write for your Red Box." 



« A email box, in which hit venet, and other papers of litUe consequence, 
were kept 

t Witness ** AuU Lang Syne.**— Tristia may be translated Elegies. Ovid 
has so entitled his **elegies of woe." 
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So far for night ;— -but in the day. 
My jests act wholesomely on me ; 

Side-shaking laugh they give one " Hey ! 

« Laughing aioud, — jest inwardly," 



EXPLANATION OF RIDDLE, IN PAGE 78. 

1^ general stUffect i* Wax, 
Lines 

1. 2. 3. The raw material of Wax is known to be the 

Pollen, which lies upon the Antherse of Flowers. 
The Corolla may well enough be considered as 
the cradle of the stamina, with their Antherse and 
Pollen. 

4. 5. 6. The armed (with stings) and murmuring marau- 

ders, of course, are bees ; and their dark abode 
the hive. 

7. 8. 9. The whiteness of what is termed virgin wax, is 

very considerable, and (inasmuch as the Pollen is 
not white) must be acquired by some process, 
which the bees make it undergo. These little 
artists may therefore be said to array it in pure 
white. The wax, we know, when purified, is 
neatly combed; i. e. formed with the nicest 
arrangement, into combs. Thus when we put 
com or hay into stack, we say that we have stacked 
it. Thus formed into comb, the wax is stufied with 
sweets ; (viz. with honey) apd being applied solely 
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to the conttmction of those cells which constitute 
the comb, may be truly said to be « to cetts 
confined,** 
11. 12. 13. Describe the smotheriug of the hive of bees, 

14. and 15 and its consequences. It need not be observed 

that the golden hoards are the honey ; the flava 
meUeu As for the bees, they are clearly stingy ; 
not sHn-gy if you please, but sting-y ; nay it may 
be questioned if they are not stingy, in its more 
ordinary sense. If not downright penurious, they 
at least, and notoriously, are very frugal. 

15. 16. Allude to the various purposes to which wax is 

appHed ; some of which are commemorated in the 
lines that follow. 

17. 18. Suggest the expressing of the honey from the 

comb; and thus leaving the wax drained of all 
that it had contained. 

19 to 26. Represent die hero of the ^ Riddle under the 

form of a wax baby; which, it will be admitted, 
cannot speak, 

27 to 32. Here we have the hero metamorphosed to a wax 
candle ; headed with' light, (and consequently 
light headed,) and furnished with a wick ; and 
therefore truly described as wick*d or wicked. 

33 to 38. Thfe open-mouthed and amicable assailant (or 
rather pair of assailants) appears to be the snuffers ; 
whose manner we know to be (not blunt indeed, 
but) tranchant ; and the' usual effect of whose 
exertions is, that the taper becomes less wicked, 
or (which is the same thing) shorter wicked. The 
ultimate effect of those same exertions we also 
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know to be, that the candle shines with renovated 
lustre. Time was, indeed, when wax candles were 
scarcely ever snuffed ; but that race of tippers has 
been long extincU Like the subjects of Horner'^ 
and of Ossian*s praise, th^y are to be considered 
as the heroes of other days. 

39 to 50. In these lines the hero appears in the form of a 

stick of black seaUng-wax ; which, when employed 
to seal a letter of the mourner who makes use of 
it, may with truth be said to tneiU for others^ woes, 
-—In making the mourning endure for a whole 
year, I admit I have got amongst practices now 
antiquated and obsolete. As for lines 43 and 44, 
it will be granted, that by the illumination of an 
assembly or a ball-room, merit such as Cowper's 
would have been sent scampering (as nimbly as 
one of his pet hares) to its snug closet. That 
sealing-wax will be torn in pieces, before it discloses 
the secrets with which it has been trusted, is a 
truth, which (as may sometimes happen to those 
pieces) saute aux yeux;»and if the impression 
was a head, the faithful wax will have hst this, in 
attempting to keep close what had been committed 
to its care. 

51 to end. It must be confessed that our hero, turning 
soldier, still continues a mere stick. But his 
consequent erectness is not unmilitary ; and (though 
without blushing at his change of condition,) it 
will be observed that he wdxes red; or, to express 
the thing in different language, becomes red wax. 
From the last siz lines, indeed, he may be con- 
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jeckured to have become Cire d^Espagne* To don 
(the revene of doff) we know is to put on ; and 
it may perhaps be added, that Spain being the 
scene of those achievements, of which our hero 
boasts, to don, is not an inappropriate expression. 
In wax*B bearing amu, (i. e. the impressions of 
coats of arms,) it will be granted that there is 
nothing out of course. Bj the way, tiiese arms 
might, in the nomenclature of heraldry, be correctly 
styled achievements ; a warlike title, which (if the 
riddle-rhymer had recollected to introduce it,) 
would have been most appropriate to this soldierly 
period of his hero*s life. Lines 68 and 64 suppose 
(a sufficiently cautious conjecture,) that the Duke 
of Civdad Rodrigo seals the despatches which he 
sends ; and line 65 assumes little more than that 
his important communications are in writing ; and 
are not letters patent i but de cacAe^ .-—though 
their effect indeed is not to take away freedom ; 
but to give it. 
Line the last. ** And O, how prompt to seal them with my 
blood !*'* In sealing a letter or despatch, wax, of 
the colour which our hero has now assumed, sheds 
red drops ; which I must therefore consider to be 
blood. It is of blood that the poet Gray was 
speaking, when he said, 
" Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart." 

<< Ta'en, the poetical contraction of taken.** 

Johnson*8 Dictionary, 

• See a Note in page 81. 
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EXPLANATION OF RIDDLES A, B, C, AND D. 

A. 

JBark^^A bark may well proceed from a Talbot, or Buck- 
hound. So it may, and does proceed from a Fox; which is of 
the dog kind. 

B. 
iiaane.— n faut entenrer la racine, pour qu* elle produise 
la plante. G*est aux feuHles de Racine que Le Geni^ fait sa 
cour; et cet a-uteur, quoiqu* il est long temps enterr6, ne 
mourra jamais. 

C. 

QuadriUe^m^Lme 9. How can a quadrille be danced, 
without the harmony which is supplied by music ? — Line 8, 
where there is no cap worn, there is, of course, no cap to pull. 
Line 11. Does not a something, named the set to (your 
partner,) form part of the figure of a quadrille ? — Line 15. 
Quadrille is a game at cards ; and since the Rape of the Lock, 
may be considered as a classic one. —Line 12. The set-to, and 
all the manoBUvres of the Fancy, are ^ T Anglaise, 

D. 

Spring, — The vernal season. A spring or source of water. 
The spring of a watch. The spring of a tiger, a lion, or a 
deer^i— The watch-spring is blue, the water-spring colourless, 
the spring season green ; — and, with the aid of its flowers, as 
many-hued as it is transient. — A spring-cushion, while elastic, 
is as yielding as down ; and the steel spring of a watch is harder 
than iron. The season is flowery, and the water-source is 

L 
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fluent Lines 8 and 9 give the varieties of the vernal season ; 
lines 10 and 1 1 refer partly to it, but chiefly to the fountain. 
The spring of the year may be sickly ; but the spring of water 
must be well. The blue main-spring of a watch may well be 
called « the azure main.'* — Whatever is the spring, must, in 
other wordS) be the source.— In my youth, I have vaulted 
gates and walls; but never could have done so, without a 
spring. In the sandy desert, a spring will convert its neigh- 
bourhood to a little Oasis. The aforesaid spring < keeps 
moving ;' obliquo laborat lympha fuoax trepidare rivo ;^- 
while the spring season must be gone, before the summer has 
clothed the fields. — The watch-spring, well — or properly.-, 
disposed and placed, formed of well-tempered steel, and san- 
guine in its hue, labours successfully to loosen the chain which 
surrounds the neighbouring cylinder. 



THE END. 
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.^on,' as materially affect the. tense*. Others 
the* reader will d^cover; and ean.cprr^ for 
MmiAf. • •- 

. For paflt read petit. 



^ ^^84^0 *6 • For clai^vrous read ctoiiO'rpiw. • ,. •' . 

''i. S^* •• . ^. jFv|b^«fif readjjemcftcr. . *' ; ' ' 

;<»^»/wte 14' ''Rfrofefi^e'readMess^. 

?> *«^ •' ^^ ^ After. « lion <i&i-^ inverted commas ; and read 
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«■ 12 ^ After. « non <i&i-^ inverted commas ; and read 
« non tibU^," 
T A comma qftet (2e ^t. 

11 Aft)er2ia<<26 i« dele comma. 
-^ Last word in page; iox eleventh read Ivfelfth. 
16 •For n66ah(f read Kftani, . 
15 * At ^ep no more place a f . 

3 iKj^'stqp after />ay. . . *' 

12 .For ^huge read g^ge. 
— Note^j \eaA Hoi)yhnhnms. 

2 • , A comma after ciay. 
5 'Dele comma after stature, 
"gm^ ••12 .Aioti? of interrogation (?) after lAa,;. 
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